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ABSTRACT 

Changing student demographics, legislation improving 
standards and access » and increasing community expectations are 
creating instability in the nation's education system. Also, public 
confidence in schools* effectiveness has eroded. This treatise draws 
on sociology, corporate studies, and effective schools research to 
understand how education systems operate in a nonrational world. 
After contrasting decision-making processes in two fictitious school 
districts representing rational and nonrational organizational 
models, the study advances the latter as a more accurate and logical 
interpretation of reality. Two chapters further refine nonrationality 
in terms of decentralized goals, power, decision-making, external 
environment, and teaching process. Later chapters examine school 
organizational culture, strategic planning, empowerment, and 
leadership applications. The final two chapters apply nonrational 
theory to schools, showing how efficacy and integrity can be restored 
to schools in an era of change. The analysis shows that school 
organization need not be based on outmoded, centralized procedures 
that don't work. Instead, a school's central mission can accommodate 
multiple and competing goals, compromise, an open-ended power 
structure, a volatile environment, a wide range of teaching methods, 
and tenuously connected policies and classroom procedures. Included 
are 96 references. (MLH) 
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Foreword 



I'ov treaiises. talcs, or texts fulfill expectations: this one far exceeds them. 
Ik* I'lrcpLired for an instructive and constructive examination of that elusive 
strt'icuire called "the organization/* Although readers wall no: he di^>ap- 
ptiir.led, the\' are quite likely to discern, douht, and perh;'iips discard pvmiv 
assumptions held near and dear for a long time. 

The authors embark on a !=ieemingly mipossihie quest to view order in 
chaos, if not to bring order to it. They deserve high commendation for their 
noble cause, higher for their conscientious effort, and still higher for their 
obvious success. 

Their cause is simple: to restore efticacN— the ability to make a positive 
difference in children's education — to the teachers in /Vmerica" schools. To do 
so, say the ;iiUthors, requires vicnving and understanding organizations in 
general, .school districts and .schools in particular, as nonrational. 

Readers arc urged to be undeterred by the enormous challenge laid 
before them in the descriptions of the forces of change. Demographic shifts, 
federal and state demands, collective bargaining, and teacher supply are 
sufficient to overwhelm. But those who accept these as prelude and continue 
reatiing will be rc^varded 

The bureaucratic model, or rational system, is compared and contrasted 
with an emerging view of reality identified as nonrational. lmaginar\- but 
convincing vignettes of typical school situations boldly highlight differences 
regarding organizational goals, power, decision making, external environ- 
ment, and teaching process. 

Tlie authors do more than advocate the nonrational model as more 
responsive to the only certainty — change. The\' provide three strategies that 
can create integrated organizational structures: managing the organizational 
culture, strategic planning, and empowerment. Each is a fascinating concept 
in its own right. Colleaively the\* reinforce the potential of the nonrational 
model to the school district. 

The authors also devote some attention to the concept of leadership in 
converting vision into organizational reality. Successful leaders are expected 
to create a flow of purposeful and unify ing images throughout the organiza- 
tional culture; to combine skills of historian and futurist in scanning, monitor- 
ing, and interpreting the environment and the organization in strategic plan- 
ning; and to enable people and units to access support, information, and 
resources through empo^-ermem. 



.•\Jllv)U));h ihcir principal fcKus is on dislricl-k'wl organi/aiion, ilv au- 
thors dr/cnc ample attention to applying the nonr/aional model at the build- 
ing le\el. 

The authors draw upon .sociology, corporate studies, arid effective 
schools research to make their case. And they make it exceedingly well, hi 
sitcli an envolved conMruct, some meandering or loss of focus might be 
expected and accepted. Such is not the situation. The stor\' is crisp, clear, and 
concise, h starts well, builds at an appropriate rate, and comes together in the 
final pages. 

The book has a significant .icsson. f-or those who leai n it, ihe restoration 
of erticacx' to schools in -a nonrational world becomes not only possible, but 
pn)hable. 

— CiHRAI.D R. FIRTH 
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Introduction 



CHANGE: THE ONLY CERIAINTY 

In !98(), a new l\' appointed superintendent of schools called :he adminis- 
trative st;ilT together and, as part of the introductory message, announced: 
*M)U have been through some tough times lately— including a lengthy 
teacher strike and serious budget strife. But I can tell u)u with some certainty- 
that we are entering a period of .stahilit\: >XeVe survived the crisis periods, and 
yt)u can expect verv- little change or disruption from the districts long-range 
p!an." 

Today the administrative staff is stiil looking for signs of stabilit): Real- 
isticalh; though, mcxst of us in the education business have finally concluded 
that change is tiie most stable tiling on which we can depend. 

Ackncm ledging that we are educating in an era of change and uncertainty- 
is not enough. >Xe need to understand the major causes far these unstable 
conditions and the consequences for educational practice. 

>Xc do know we are charged with educating a more complex and diverse 
student population than ever before. Moreover, changes in the entire demo- 
graphic character of the Ignited Stales have drastically altered the swial 
structure. Consequently, our children have to be prepared for a world ev-en 
more uncertain than the world of today 

But a changing population is only one force creating instabilitx: Federal 
and state governments have lobbied for and legislated changes in a dramatic 
and far-reaching effort to raise standards while providing equal access for all. 
At the same time, the various constituencies that make up "the community" 
(or any educational system have expanded their demands and expeaations. 
Often, these expeaations are contradictor); as in the demands for increased 
ser\ ices and simultaneous cost reductions. More often, the contradictions are 
subtle and ambiguous, dealing with shades of meaning, differing N-alues, or 
questions of emphasis. Sometimes the demands conflia with the legislated 
mandates — either inadvenently, or on purpose. 

THE CONSEQUENCES: A LOSS OF EFFICACY 

Tliis complex web of uncertainty; conflia, and contradiction has reduced 
public confidence in the effeaiveness of our school organizations and the 
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people who work in them. Similarly, many cxiucaiors t'ccl a loss of eflicaa' — 
the powLT to make a diffcTLMUv in chikirens education. Teachers feel a loss of 
the power to make a difference when faced h\ children \\ ith more di\erse 
needs and hy communities that seem onl\ to criticize where once they 
praised. .Vlministiators wonder aloud what happened to the ,^ood old days 
when things were still under control. Such conMicting demands and expecta- 
tions force a retreat to traditional methods and "s;ii'e" practices that, ironically, 
don't work. There is e\en di\'isiveness within the ranks. Pitted against the 
administration b\ a rockA" histor\ of collective hargaining, which has won 
some measurable gains at some unmeasurahle but significant costs, teachers 
perceive little help forthcoming from their supposed leaders. Administrators 
see their position and effect iwness eroded by the same histor\ of events. 



THE CORRECTIVE ACTION: PRODUCTIVE 
SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR A NONRATIONAL 
WORLD 

Fortunately, things aren't as bleak as they appear on the surface. First, the 
recent research on effective schools points to clear direction for restoring 
eflicac\- in an era of change. In addition to the literature on effective .schools, 
nvo other lines of inquir\' are helpful in guiding educators. The field of 
sociolog\' issues a challenge to the belief that organizations are rational 
systems. Instead, organizations are more reali.siically de.scribed as nonra- 
ticMial.' This change in model for thinking about organizations carries with it 
significant implications for how school districts should approach organiza- 
tional structure, planning, decision making, and leadership. Similar conclu- 
sions have been reached in a different field. The corporate reform literature 
on excellence contains some kc\' findings from successful corporations, 
which offer important direction for school districts. 

h'oductiiv Sd^ool Systeymfor a Nonrational VCbrlc/ draws upon the areas 
of sociology; coq^orate studies, and effective schools research to de\elop a 
solid foundation for understanding how educational organizations operate in 
a nonrational world. Building on this foundation, we proxide concrete exam- 
ples of how this organiz-ational theor\- translates into effective practices for 



' I seot the term nonrational" dtxjs not mean that organizations don't make sense It mean.s 
that the\ don t follow the ideal, orderly k)gic that rational organizatit)naI theor> assumes. Instead. 
the\ folkw a a^niplex logic that at times .seems paradoxical or contradiaorv'. but ;hat i.s 
nevertheless understandable and controllable. Chapters 3 and 4 expand on the meaning of this 
concept. 
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ca-atiiiM produaivL- and innnvatiw orjiani/atioiis, for iniplcniL'niinj= sir it- 
c'g.L's ot planning, and dL-cision niakinj. to make iisl- of this new orj-ani/ation 
and tor dLTelopinj- the kind of leadership that assures the ori-ani/aiion will 
produce a renoved sense of efticaa-. W h.le our primar\- focus is on district- 
Ic-vel or,uan,/.ation. we also j-iw substantial attention to appKin« the model at 
the school le\el 

c;learl\-. some schools can jjo it alone. Our firm conviction, howcrer is 
that the power to make a sustained difference in schooling eaf. he best 
adiined throujih the framework doeloped in this hook 



Educating in an 
Era of Change 



INTRODUCTION 



In this era of unceriainn; a fw things are known for sure. Demands on 
our schcx)ls and teachers haw increased ;ind changcxi in wa^-s no one expeaed. 

• Children are entering our schcx)Ihouse doors as a more diverse group 
with more complex needs than ever before. 

• Demands emanating from state and federal levels exert increasing 
pressures on schools to change. 

• Communit>' expectations for schools ha\'e multiplied owr the last 
sewral years, and often these expectations conflia with the traditional mis- 
sions of education, with state and federal demands, and/or with themselves, 

• Collective bargaining has had a major impact on ail aspects of 
education, 

• The schools hnd themselves in a constant state of Hscal uncenaini\'. 

• Retirements, defections from the teaching ranks, and an increasing 
student enrollment are leading to a national teacher shortage. 
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(ionsccjiienik. the educators sense of el'ticao, the power to niake a 
posiiiw difference in children's lives, is shrinking in the face of these forces of 
change 

This chapter descrihcs these forces at work. Since the foremost change 
deals with the clients c)f education themselves, the children, we explore these 
forces in greater depth. Although we treat the remaining forces somewhat 
more hrielly, we wiil shcAv the emergir.g comple>;it>* when these changes 
interact with the changing clientele. 

We look first at who the students are * The picture can he unsdllin^. 



Demographic Changes 

children are entering our schools from more distresses i circumstances 
than any time in histor\'. This picture contradicts our rational view of :Vmerica 
as a countr>' where virtually all children have enough f(X)d, clothing, shelter, 
education, health care, and family support. Instead, we see an ^Vmerica where 
demographic changes in many areas, including famih* structure, income, age 
structure, ethnic makeup, and adolescent stress converge to describe a stu- 
dent population ver>* different from school children of the p:^st. 

More stuck*} Its from dhvrse hackgroimds. The L'nited Stafl • ■ experienc- 
ing a marked shift in racial composition, particularly in school-age 
population. Currently, 25 percent of that population is from minority back- 
grounds. Howewr, in all but rwo of the 25 largest school systems, sen-en out of 
ten students are minorities. In addition, our countr\' is educating and socializ- 
ing the greatest wave of immigrants since 1902, about 14 million people. Most 
come from non->Xi\stern cultures and language groups; while 15 percent are 
illiterate in their own language, others are so brilliant as to shake our 
conhdence in our own backgrounds. 

More children from nontraditiof ml families. The typical American family 
of the 1950s — consisting of tfie father at work, the mother at home, and two 
children at school — is the muhical family of the 1980s, representing less than 
10 percent of all families. Increased divorce rates contribute to much of the 
change in family structure. So do the remarriages of divorced people, creat- 
ing instant ne^* family arrangements, few of which are well understood and 
mo.st of which affea children. Given current trends, approximately half of the 
children living in the United States today will spend some part of their life 



' This seaion draws (in a rariet}' of demographic sources. For a summar>; see Feisiritzcr 
( 19HSa ) and Hodgkin.son ( 1 98S ). 
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prior U) ai»c IS living with one hioloi^ical parvni. The need lOr such a [crm as 
"biological parem" is itself an indicator of powerful change at work. 

More pcxjr childroi In 1982, the official Census Bureau measure of 
povert\- rose to the highest rate since 1963: 1 1 percent for whites, 20 percent 
for I iispanics. and 3^ percent for hlacks. In particular, children are dispropor- 
tionately poor. ,Sincc 19"9. the number of children living below the pcAvrt\- 
line has increased to the point that about 25 percent of all children under the 
age of 18 are living in poverty — one out of two black children. ia\x) out of tive 
Hi.spanics, and one out of se\*en white children. 

More adolescent snciis, Se\*eral different indicators point to the fact that 
adolescents are experiencing more stress in their lives than e\vr before. The 
abuse statistics show that in 1983, 1 .5 million cases were reported, an increase 
of 200,000 from 1982. Nationally, suicide is the second largest killer of 
persons 1 5-24 years of age. 

,Sexua! activity- among adolescents has increased by about twx) thirds in 
the last ten years. According to a recent study the Tnited States leads virtually 
all de\*eloped countries in rates of teenage sexual activity; births, and abor- 
tions. 

More children with handicapping conditions. Since adoption of 
HL 94-142, we have mainstreamed over 600,000 students. With the exception 
of profoundly handicapped children, these young people now receive their 
education in the le:tst restrictive environment possible. Teachers fee! caught 
between the praiscu'orthy intent of this legislation and the real difliculiies of 
implementing it, especially when thc*\* have no formal training in how to do it. 

These demographic changes profoundly affect the educators sense of 
efticacy. As more children come to our schools hungry, deprived in other 
vx s. and from poorly understood social and cultural conditions, teachers 
find that they must attend to some very basic needs before quality learning 
can occur Without formal training in apprt)priate teaching techniques and 
minimal adaptations in curriculums, teachers report a growing sense of 
inadequacy in reaching many of these students. For example, teachers con- 
firm that academic learning time competes with time students need for 
coping with more basic matters that have little to do with schooling. 

Even though these demographic changes have liad the most rclling 
impact on changes occurring in our schools, educators are quick in pointing 
to other significant forces at work. 

Federal and State Demands 

spurred by the x-arious national reports, federal and state legislatures 
have ridden into the fray to save schools with the dual goals of raising 
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Standards and being reelected, i-egislation has variously increased graduation 
requirements, required minimum ci)mpetenc>- testing for teachers and stu- 
dents, defined what textbooks should contain, Liuthorized longer school da\\s 
and vears, supported early childhood education and birth control for teens, 
and advocated merit pay and career ladders for teachers. Never has so vasr 
and specific an educational agenda been set by noneducators (Kirst 1984). 

Consideration of the impact of such reforms by the legislators hxs 
generallv been simplistic. Most of the reforms, and the reports they are based 
on. can be distilled into three themes: higher standards, common leaner 
curriculunis. and fewer student options. According to Rax-wid. Tesconi. ;uid 
VCarren (1984). tliese themes are impoverished in at least six ways. The 
reports and legislative actic^is; 

1. provide little convincing ev idence for their major claim that schools 
are failing; 

2. judge schools on only one of their many missic^ns — the academic 

one: 

3. provide no logic for the effects that might come from the proposals: 

4. pay slight attention tc) the forces that link school success to cla.ss. race, 
ethnicit}; and gender; 

5. isolate schools from their external policy environment, niost notably 
in not identifying funding for the reforms; and 

6. present little attention to educational purpose; they demonstrate no 
vision, 

Clearlv teachers feel that they have been cc^nsulted about none of the 
proposed reforms such as career ladders, merit pa\-. and competency testing, 
even though much of it was done in the name of improving the profession. 
But its impact is already being felt on their lives. 

Growth in Community Expectations 

There was a time when the purposes of schooling were virtually un- 
challenged. But today, various constituencies within the communtt\' expect 
the role of the school to be expanded in regard to their particular i.ssue. At the 
same time, other constituencies claim tliat the schools have taken on too 
much. Schools are expected to teach English as a second language and 
provide instruction on sex, health, computers, drugs, peace, nuclear issues, 
and driving cars. Schools should do all this while building character, return- 
ing to the basics, desegregating society; plus ensuring excellence and equit\-. 

And. we should do it all for less money This vic^v is held by many 
citizens who, because they have no children in the schools, apparently feel 
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that ihcy have no direct stake in the quaht\- of eclucatidii. Americans over 6S 
outnumher todays teenagers. The\' are a powerful interest group, voting more 
than any age group while drawing support from all younger adults advocating 
for their parents' and their own retirements. Over "0 percent of our countr>-s 
families have no children in school. It will take ver>' persuasive tactics to 
convince these people that education is a citizen responsihilin; not just a 
parental responsihilit\; in order that a healthy socien- he maintained. 

The Constant Fiscal Crisis 

Taxpayers have efTectiveK re\-olted against the propert>- t;L\ in efforts like 
Proposition 13 (California) and Proposition 2Vj (Massachusetts), gutting pub- 
lic education of its resources, l-ailed levies and hond referenda are routine. 
Cost is usually the first consideration in any new proposal. Educators fran- 
tically juggle the books and reallocate resources in order to meet the expand- 
ing demands while trying to conduct reduction in force programs with as 
little disruption of ser\-ice as possible. fVople say close sch(X)ls and save 
money — until its their school, when they turn around and fight the proposed 
cost savings. Rcn-enue shortfalls, changes in land values, and industry requests 
for tax give-backs so the\- can survive not only affect the schools, but do so 
willy-nilly, in ways hard to foresee, A recent Gallup R)ll (Gallup 1985) 
indicated a majorit)' of the national sample (S2 percent) would vote against 
raising taxes for the schools, even if the local schools said there was a need. 
Even parents with children in the public schools failed to turn out a majorin; 
with only 46 percent willing to \'ote for such an increase. 

The Impact of Collective Bargaining 

Another significant force affecting education has been the rise of collec- 
tive bargaining, Johnson (1984, p 5) has remarked, ' Collective bargaining 
has, various authors conclude, increased the formal authorii\' of teachers and 
restricted the formal authority- of principals, centralized and standardized 
school practices, redefined and reduced teachers' work obligation, and in- 
creased teachers' job protection." Even those who would moderate this claim 
find it difficult to deny that collective bargaining has, indeed, contributed to 
the changing conditions in education. It has formalized in many wavs the 
relationships between and among school people, parents, and children. 

Decline in Quality and Quantity of Teachers 

Projections from the National Center for Education Statistics indicate we 
will need to hire 1.65 million additional teachers in the next eight years to 
meet demand (Feistritzer 198Sb, p, 8). According to Linda Darling-Hammond 
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(198-1). this Situation is partly caused by disgruntled teachers leaving the 
profession and compounded hy the fact that teachers who are most dissatis- 
fied with the profession are those with the hest academic preparation. 
lUsed on current data, teacher vacancies will be tilled by college graduat^js 
who score among the lowest on national tests and who have lower grade 
point averages than their classmates entering more "lucrative" careers. 

Manv important questions are raised as teacher preparation institutions, 
state certification departments, unions, and local school districts struggle with 
this projected shortage. Teacher preparation institutions, smarting from criti* 
cism of their current programs, are looking to upgrade the qualit> without 
discouraging prospective students. State departments would like to make 
certihcation tougher. I'nions would like to keep the supply side down so the 
demand side, and the price of teachers, could go up. Sch )ol districts know 
thc^ will need a lot of nc^v teachers soon, and would prefer that numbers and 
qualit)- would be up, but price down. 

A DECLINING SENSE OF EFFICACY 

Earlier we deiined efiicacy as the ability' to make a positive difference in 
students' lives. Particularly in the face of the powerful forces we have just 
outlined, it is not suq^rising that educators' sense of efficacy is declining. As 
Darling-Hammond (1984) points out, e\en the altruistic reward of seeing 
young people grow has declined as the nature of teaching has changed. 

A FOUNDATION FOR RESTORING EFFICACY: 
PRODUCTIVE SCHOOL SYSTEMS FOR A 
NONRATIONAL WORLD 

One could conclude from our remarks that there is no hope. Nothing 
could be further from the truth; there is light at the end of the tunnel and it is 
not the headlight of an onrushing locomotive. Educators" sense of effective- 
ness and importance can be restored. 

First, however, a new foundation must be built for understanding our 
organizations. This will require personal effort on the part of educators and 
lay leaders in understanding a new way of thinking about the world of school 
organizations. But, once that effort is undertaken, a foundation can be built 
for effective action. 

Vtt believe this foundation, and the framework built on it, represents a 
step forvN-ard in the maturation of our knowledge about how educational 
organizations work. Because the forces outlined in this chapter have created 
much of the instabilit>' we all sense but have trouble articulating, we are 
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compelled to step back and rethink how our world in general, and school 
districts in particular, operate within a framework of rapid change. 

Throughout this book, we will argue that these forces of change can be 
understood and successfully managed; that a sense of efhcacs' is yet possible. 
We educators can regain that sense, if we are willing to tr\- a different way of 
thinking about our world and our organizations. 

Because this different way of thinking challenges current assumptions, it 
ma\' be difficult initially for some people to accepr. But our approach will 
have three main virtues for practitioners; first, it will "feel right" in its 
descriptions of the world in which schools operate; second, it has been 
demonstrated to work in the challenging world of private enterprise; and 
third, it will provide specific directions and a unified method for understand- 
ing and working in the existing world of school organizations. While our 
major emphasis will be on the restoration of organizational efficaq; the 
strategies presented for making organizations effective are designed ulti- 
mately to empower those within the organization to make a positive dif- 
ference with children, 

ASSUMPTIONS: OLD AND 

The world is characterized by change, and schools are struggling to 
respond. We suggest that the pre\'ailing way of thinking about school organi- 
zations comes from five entrenched assumptions about the world in which 
educators work. Somehow these assumptions have escaped close examina- 
tion, cn en in light of the changing conditions we have discussed. Throughout 
this book we will consistently challenge these old, entrenched assumptions 
and demonstrate that a new set of assumptions more accurately describes the 
world in which we as educators work. For now, we offer a taste of what's to 
come. Below we summarize the contrast between the old and the new along 
five dimensions, 

1. Organizational Goals 

• Old Assumption: School systems are guided by a single .set of 
uniform goals. 

• i\etv A^umption: School systems are necessarily guided b\' multi- 
ple and sometimes competing sets of goals. 

2, R)wer 

• OM Assumption: Rnver in school systems is (and should be) lo- 
cated at th.e top 

• Netv Assumption: R^wer in school systems is distributed through- 
out the organization. 
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3. Decision Making 

• Ok/ .'\ssio}ipiion: Decision making in school systems is a logical 
problem-solving process that arrives at the one best solution. 

• Xeu'A<sio)ip(io/J: Decision making in school systems in ine\-itably a 
bargaining process to arrive at solutions that satisf\- a number oi 
constituencies. 

4. External Environment 

• Old A^sionptiou: The public is supportive of school systems and 
influences them in predictalDle and marginal ways. 

• \cii\'\ssio}ipiion:Thv public legitimately inlluences school systems 
in major ways that are sometimes unpredictable. 

5. Teaching Process 

• OM Assumption: Ttiere is one best way to teach for maximum 
educational effectiveness. 

• i\eiv Assumption: There are a variet>- of situationally apprcpriate 
ways to teach that are optimally effective. 



FROM ASSUMPTIONS TO PRACTICALITY 

>X'here do all of these assumptions lead us? To begin with, lets see where 
the old assumptions have taken us. The traditional school organizational 
assumptions outlined abos^e underlie what is called rhe ratiomil model of 
organizations. This rational model leads to a segmented organizational struc- 
ture. According to Kanter (1983), segmentalism is concerned with compart- 
mentalizing things and keeping them isolated from one another Such an 
organizational approach defines problems in a narrow perspective, indepen- 
dent of their context within the larger organization. concur with Kanter 
thai the segmented organizational structure founded on the old assumptions 
is inelastic and incapable of adapting to the changing realities facing coniem- 
porar\* organizations. 

In contrast, the new^ assumptions lead to a new perspective we call the 
nonrational model of (uganizations. This model, in turn, leads to an inte- 
grated approach to organizational structure. As conceptualized by Kanter 
(1983). integrated thinking moves be\'ond received wisdom to combine ideas 
from multiple perspectives into meaningful wholes. Issues are seen in con- 
texi of the total organization. This nonrational model, with its integrated 
organizational structure, is responsive to the changes we have described in 
this chapter. And, as we will demonstrate in the chapters to come, adoption of 
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this view leads immediately to three strategies that can create t'lose intei^rated 
structures. These strategies are nuouij^ifiii the or^coiizaiioiial cultiaw stnae- 
^icpUonwi}^, coui empoHvnueitt. Each is the subject of a chapter l-inally, we 
dcrelop the concept of leadership in the context of the nonrational model for 
organizations, including the skills hy which a leader implements the strat- 
egies leading to integrated structures. 

Throughout this hook, we will build a strong case that the nonrational 
model is our best bet for creating school systems that work most effectively At 
this point, educators may raise two objections as \\c begin to build our case. 
First. the\- may objea that we are discussing matters far removed from the 
front lines of teaching and learning. Second. the\' may protest that our 
borrcming from the private sector literature on (organizations is inappropri- 
ate. ThcT will point to a basic difference: lucation has no firm and clear 
'bottom line" to measure success like t!ie proht margin does in business and 
industr>: They will assert that this difference is flindamental. and little transfer 
between the two worlds is possible. 

\Xt^ both agree and disagree with the first objection. In this book, we are 
creating a framework for thinking about school organizations. Vie are not 
talking about the qualit\' of instruction in schools, :ts important as that is, but 
about changing the behavior of organizations. It should be clear that organi- 
zaiiional behavior can affect the quality* of instruction. Neither are we talking 
about improving curricular content, bui we are talking about ways to make 
wise decisions about such content. Obviously, then, discussions about organi- 
zational variables can be rele\'ant to teaching and learning. 

We reject the second objcx'tion. VCi* admit that we will not .say much about 
educational bottom lines other than some very general remarks. Rather, our 
discussion focuses on organizational criteria that, when realized, can achie\'e 
output criteria set by individual distrias. These organizational criteria include 
the ideas that a good organization is flexible, uses integrated structures, 
monitors its organizational culture, develops strategic planning techniques, 
and empowers its people. Pfowever, each di.sirict will have to set its own 
output criteria and gather appropriate data to assess the degree of successful 
achie\'ement. 

We argue that the nonrational model will improve teaching and learning, 
which, lifter all, is the bottom line of education. W^ithin this mi.ssion, organiza- 
tions will have a variety' of sh.«.:/rt-, medium-, and long-term goals that may 
conflict internally as well as with those of other districts. Disagreements can 
set in as educators get more specific. Leaders have some obligations to bring 
order to goals that go astray in this world. But they must not do this in a 
simpleminded way W-e will argue that the nonrational approach provides the 
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most effective \va\' lo bring creative and effectiw order to the complexities of 
ccMitlicting and competing goals. 

Before developing this model, it is appropriate to discuss in more detail 
the assumptions and concepts of the rational model that has shaped school 
districts and given education much of its present character. 
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The Prevailing Condition: 
Educational Organizations 
as Rational Systems 



INTRODUCTION 

For most of this centun; the rationa] model has been the dominant 
frameu-ork for explaining and anahvJng how organizations work. The study 
of educational organizations shows no departure from this trend. Tradi- 
lionalh; the actions of educational polio'makers have been based on the 
assumption that educational organizations are rational systems (Callahan 
1962). In general, "rational" implies reasonable, sensible, and ha\ing exer^ 
cised sound judgment. Applied to organizations, to behave rationalh' is to 
behave logically, making clear conneaions between goals, organizational 
structures, activities, and outcomes. Although many educators will argue that 
this is the way school districts function, the major intent of this chapter 

is not to argue for the rational model as a basis for describing what ought to 
be but rather to describe a deeply rooted conception of how school districts, 
as organizations, do function. It represents one view of realii\' as documented 
by organizational theor\' and organizational practice. Specifically in the next 
seaion, we illustrate this image of realii\' through a brief hypothetical case 
study of the Omega School District applying the rational model to a ke\' set of 
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decisions. In the final scaion. wv amplify the mcanini» i)f raiionalirs' l-^y 
examining the rational niDclel along five dimensii)ns of educational organiza- 
tions: ( ! ) organiz;itional goals. (2) power. (3) decision making, (4) external 
environment, and ( S ) teaching process. Before diving into an anaksis of these 
concepts, lets focus on a rational .schix)! district in action. 

THE OMEGA SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 

In September 1980. Omega Superintendent of Schools Harhara Howell 
called the senior administrative team together for an importaiv meeting. A 
condensed version of the meeting is described below Superintendent Howell 
began the meeting by reviewing for new team members the poliamaking 
process in Omega District. 

Vor those of you new to the team, it ina\ be helpful to outline how polio is 
determined in our district. Of course, ultimately poIio' dcvisions are made by the 
board of education. Historically though, the senior administrative team identities the 
most important goals the district should address in the next three-year cycle. This is 
accomplished through a ver\' calculated process involving this team's perceptions of 
the needs of the organization, lb put it bluntly if wc are going to be held responsible 
tar leadership in this district, w-: should be in a position to determine the direction of 
the district. Once direction is set. it also becomes our responsibility to .see that the 
goals are clearly transmitted to all levels of the district, culminating in a set of 
instructional objeaives that are taught in ihe classroom. Now I know ihat places a 
heau burden on all of us in the nxm, but there is no way to duck it. VCi« are ultimately 
accountable to the public for what goes on in those ciassrcxms. 

Once we set our instructional goals, we have a carefully defined training process 
for teachers in preparing them to implement goals. Next, we alvs-ay.s c\ aluate t>ur goals 
by linking performance of students tothe goals of the organization. This is then ue test 
of our efticiency in delivering on our promises. 

/NJmittedh, somcnimes we miss the mark because we aren't aware of information 
that would have aflected our decision. VCtien this happens, we reconwne this team 
and. with the added or new information, make necessary adjustments in policy and 
goals, which get translated into revised practices in the classriX)m. 

Iliis is the approach to decision making we have always followed in this organiza- 
tit)n. I belie\e it is the rational way to run an organization. .\?id. so the literature tells 
us. it is the hallmark of successful organizations. 

VClth this bit of history* for background, let me relate it to our present issue. 

As you well know, the topic of computers continues to be an important issue. 
Although ven* few school districts at this point ha%'e ventured into this arena in a 
serious wav, l am convinced that Omega Oi.strict ncvds to determine the most efhcient 
use of computers in our district and prcxeed to de\'elop a three-year imf)lementation 
plan. 1 have discussed this issue with each of you independently and I fcvl there is 
unanimous support to go full spc^d ahead. 

Tlierefore, 1 have asked Assistant Superintendent. Leonard Hansen to form a task 
force of the instructional coordinators, make a determination of the most efticient use 
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of computers in OnK^ga Disirici, and rcpon reconinicndaiions lo ihis adniinisiraiive 
leam wiihin six monihs. .\i ihai lime we will present a ihree-vear plan lo the board. 

In the meantime, it would nc^t be efficient to purch:Lse an\ more lomputers 
without clear direction based on the distrias goals for computers. Since we have a few- 
scattered ccimputers in the district. I'm asking Dr Hansen to please direct the princi- 
pals affeaed to hold back on using their units until the district can come to grips with 
a long-range plan. 

,\ny questions? 

.After several clarih ing questions were asked and answered. Assistant 
Superintendent Hansen set about the task of briefing the committee of 
instrurtional coordinators on the nature of the issue, then dewloping a plan 
of aaion as described below 

Hansen's committee agreed that the first step was to review the literature 
on computers and determine the available options for consideration by the 
district. .After three weeks of intensive study, a volunteer who researched the 
literature reportec that computer use could be broken down into four major 
categories; 

• computer-assisted learning, 

• computer-managed iastruction. 

• computer literacy and 

• administrative applications. 

In deciding which of these u.ses to be given first priorit>- in the Omega 
School District, the computer committee felt the most logical approach would 
be to apply a common set of criteria to each computer application. By asking 
the same questions each time, the committee could compare the various uses 
of computers and arrive at a sohd recommendation to the senior admini.stra- 
tive team. 

After much discussion, the committee agreed to apply the ft)llowing 
criteria to each possible use: 

• ^liat is the educational justification for this use? 

• Where can this be used most efficiently? 

• What are the costs associated with this u.se? 

• Is this use cost effeaive? 

A lot of hard work yielded a determination of which computer applica- 
tions were cost effeaive. Next, the committee needed to decide which com- 
puter uses have the highest priorit>: The\- applied four steps, outlined below, 
to arrive at their decision: 

• Rank order the cost-effective applications according to need. 
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• Calculate how much ccjuipmcnt is required to scr\v the students. 

• Calculate the estimated price associated with decisions in step tw). 

• Compare cost estimates to budget estimates and adjust where 
neces.sar\ . 

.'Mler a>^onizing through this process, the committee concluded that 
computer literao should he the priorii\ for the Omega School District, and 
that a second-level use. computer-assisted learning, should not be a district 
goal until the tirst priorii\ was achieved thnnighout the system. 

The next step in the process was t^ develop a set of instructional 
objectives and accompanv ing teaching methods to best achieve the organiza- 
tion gcKi of computer literacv: /\fter reviewing many curriculum guides, the 
committee settled on a computer literacy package developed b\ the San 
.\migo. California, School District. This package contained instructional objec- 
tives for each grade level. K-12. as well as teaching strategies to reach those 
objectives. Also included were tesi instruments correlated with the objecti\\'s 
so that the district could easily demonstrate its abilii\' to achieve the organi/ii- 
tional goal c)f computer literacy. 

Vhn in hand, the computer committee presented its recommendations 
right on schedule to the senior administrative team. Superintendent Howell 
led tlie team through a structured workshop to review the committee recom- 
mandations. /\fter modifying sonv; of the recommendations, the senior ad- 
ministrative team voted unanimou.sly to forv»/ard the plan to the board of 
education 

About seven months from the initial meeting with the team. Superinten- 
dent Howell scheduled a meeting of the board of education. Howell began 
the meeting: 

Members of the board. I haw called this meeting tonight to provide you with a set 
of recommendations in the area of computers. Before I get lo the recommendations I 
want 10 review for you the steps the admini.siraiive team took to arrivv ai our 
recc )m m endai ions. 

Howell proceeded to describe the verv* rational process used by the 
.senior administrative team and the instructional coordinator committee. She 
talked about the need to set organizational goals, identifv* the most important 
issues, gather all available information, consider all po.ssible options within 
reach of the committee, and arrive at what the\* considered to be the best 
decision through professional judgment that maximized the auainment of 
organizational goals. 

Howell concluded that she felt the recommendations were sound pre- 
cisely because of the rational, probl<?m-,solving approach that had been fol- 
lowed, and she urged approval by the board. 
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.\itcr a brief discussion, the i^oard unanimousK approwd the supcriiv 
tcndcnt s recommendations, pending a public hearing on the topic. 

The next week a hearing was conducted, and 30 communit> members 
registered to speak. Ml but one speaker gave unqualified endorsement to the 
plan and commended the superintendent for such a thorough process to 
arri\e at the recommendations. The\ complimented the wealth of expenise in 
the district and felt that the distria should have the right to implement any 
decision that was based on tlie best professional judgment of the organiza- 
tion. The lone dissenter argued that computer-assisted learning \nus the wave 
of the future and should be the number one priorit\' of the distria. 

At the next board meeting, individual board members commented that 
the communin* had responded in a manner that was prediaable, retleaing a 
rather stable panern of communin* support over the last several years. Then 
the board formally voted to support a polio* direaing the Omega School 
District to develop and implement a three-\'ear plan for teaching specified 
computer literaq* objeaives in all grades, and subsequently to measure the 
effectiveness of this goal through tests designed to match the objectives. 
Based on the e\-aluation results in three year:-;, the board would decide 
whether to continue, modifs. or drop the computer literaq* goal. 

.Admittedly, the Omega School District study is fictitious. It is also 
exaggerated to dram^Mze the raiional model in its purest .sense, but nev- 
ertheless it describes an ideal that many school districts persistently tr\' to 
implement. Consistent with our definition of rationalii\; people in the Omega 
District behaved in a logical fashion, designing a decision-making process that 
maintained a direa relationship between goals, activities, and expected out- 
comes. To the polic\ makers of the distria, ihis logical course of aaion wus the 
correa a)ursc of action because it ht with their rational view of realitx: 

»owe\-er, in order to have a more comprehensive understanding of the 
rational model, we need to move be\-ond terms like logical and reasonable. 
The next section draws on the Omega example as we examine in more detail 
the meaning of rational systems. 

RATIONAL SYSTEMS 

As .sociologists study organizations, the\- can'e them up in various \^'ay^ to 
look at the respeaive parts. ' No t\polog\' has been acknowledged to be the 
one best wa\ to describe and understand organizations, but live distinct 
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categories are recurrent in the literiiturv: ( 1 ) organiziuional goals, (2) pnwvL 
(3) decision making, external environment, and (S) technology- (or, in 
education, teaching pnvess). >Xb will apply this framework lo our study of the 
rational model. 

Organizational Goals 

Indelibly printed on the calling card of evvry rational organization is the 
motto, "Vfc are goal oriented/* To belie\'e othewise is to dis^.vow the trade- 
mark of the rational model. Tliis goal c:)rientation permeates both the values 
and aaions of school distrias. The\' follov^' the logical process of setting goals, 
designing the most efficient strategies to implement these goals, and eN-aluat- 
ing whether the goals ha\'e been accomplished. Even district policies are 
de.signed to improve the operation of the goal-oriented process; these pol- 
icies tend to emphasize outccmes, accountability', and efficienq: 

Since the organizations goals set the tone and direaion for how the 
school distria operates, they must be clearly stated and thoroughly under- 
stcX)d bv members of the organization. In general, the rational syst'Mi cannot 
tolerate unclear and misunderstood organizational goals. Murlr'ied or con- 
fused goals can lead to inefficient operating procedures and misdireaed 
resources. To do this flies in the face of the meaning of rationality: Superinten- 
dent Hou-ell of the Omega School Distria took a strong stand, arguing that 
before the distria committed resources and energy, clearly defined direaion 
for the use of computer technology u-as needed. 

In rational .systems, it is assumed that goals remain stable o\'er time. This 
charaaeristic is critical to the long-term efficiency of the organization. As 
school districts invest scarce resources in efforts to achieve their goals, they 
cannot afford to be changing their goals constantly and thus changing iheir 
operating procedures. It becomes an expensive ^xzy to do busine.ss and hard 
to justih* in the eyes of the taxpayer Besides, stable goals create a sen.se of 
confidence within the di.stria and to the public that the di.strict knov^^s with 
certainty what childreii will need well into the future. 

To chart di.strict direction, goals in a rational .system are .set by the leaders 
of the distria. Since senior school distria administrators and the board of 
education are ultimately held accountable for the succe.ss of the district, 
logically they should ha\'e a heavy hand in determining its direction. Through 
ilie investment of time and energy in arriving at goals, the leaders understandably 
de\^elop a strong commitment to assuring that these goals are implemented. 

In faa, to assure that organizational goals are realized, leaders within 
rational systems take the necessary steps to see that the goals are translated 
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into spcciHc objectives within subunits of the organix^uion. hi the case of 
instructional goals, the top-down transmission ideally results in lesson plans 
that are correlated with the overall educational goals of the district. 

>Xithm the Omega School Disirict, the selection of computer literaa' as a 
goal set in motion a series of training sessions for teachers designed ro help 
them understand the districts definition of computer literaq' and ro train 
them to implement the new curriculum. In this way, the st^nioi administrative 
team felt confident that the goal of computer literaq* would be reached. 

In summar\; organizational goals within a rational system reflea a view 
of realit>' that says: (1) organizations are goal oriented; (2) these goals are 
clearly stated and understood by members of the organization; (3) once 
stated, the goals remain stable over time; (4) to chart district direction, district 
goals need to be determined by the leaders of the district; and (5) organiza- 
tional goals gain strength by being translated into precise objectives within 
the districts subunits, taking final root in the lesson plans of classrcx^ni 
teachers. 

Power 

"Power" is a loaded term. Depending on the audience, it can connote 
negative, as well as positive, messages. The word also has multiple nuances 
such as reward power, expert power, coercive power, and legitimate power 
(Kanier 197'^). In studies of power, these tine gradations may be important 
For our purposes, a more general definition serves equally well. VC^thin the 
context of this discussion, power is the ability' to mobilize energ\' within an 
organization to achiev^e identified goals. In short, it is the abilitx' to "do," and 
thus it means having access to wliate\'er is needed for the doing (Kaijter 

In rational systems, the formal organizational structure is the basis for 
power. The organizational chart provides clear e\'idence of the power rela- 
tionships among those having various positions in the system. Organizatii..nal 
members understand that to have influence in the system, the\' need to follow 
tlia bureaucratic chain of command. To violate this procedure is to violate one 
of the deeply rooted norms of rational systems. 

Also, in rational systems, power comes in fixed quantities; there is a limit 
on the total "units'* of empowerment available to the organization. For one 
person to gain power, someone else has to give up a comparable amount. 
This sort of scarce, finite resource becomes viewed as a precious commodity: 
Those holding the most power units hold the bulk of control over the 
organizations energ>* and direction. 
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Most power structures in rational organizations have the familiar pyra- 
midal loc)k. The real p<)\ver to make things happen draws heavily from the top 
of the pyramid. The board of education and the superintendent wield the 
most inlluence. The\- have the vested au'horitN' to mrke (he most important 
decisions. That is, the\' are empowered to set and carr\' out the organizations 
goals. Since power units are scarce and finite, power ix'gets power. /VJmin- 
isirators who are already acknowledged to haw power through the organiza- 
tional design can be more influential in getting people to do their bidding. By 
being able to mobilize resources due to their position in the organization. 
ihe\' reinforce the fact within the organization thai the top segment of the 
pyramid has the most units of power to get things done. 

In order that organizational goals may be carried ou( effectively the 
rational model demands lightly coupled connections in the organiz-ational 
sttTjaure. For example, if the superintendent expects the district goal of 
computer literao' to be realized, he or she needs to know with conhdence 
that these expectations are clearly conveved to the principals, who, in turn, 
clearly and precisely translate these expectations to the cla.ssroom teachers. 
VCIthoui such tight coupling in place among the many levels of the district, 
centralized power loses its grip on assuring the ef^cient implementation of 
organizational goals, particularly at the cla.ssroom level. 

In rational systems, success is achieving organizational goals. As people 
within the organization demonstrate their abilitv' to deliver results, the power 
brokers empower those rising stars through promotion to demonstrate fur- 
ther their abilit)' to create success. Of course, accompanying added power 
through promotion is added accountabilitv'. Within the rational model, 
accountabilit)' is defined as the responsibilitv' for demonstrating that out- 
comes have been met and that the\' flilhll tlie expectations designated by the 
organizational hierarchy So a spiral effect is set in motion. With demonstrated 
success, individuals are promoted; promotion carries with it more accouni- 
abilit); which is associated with more leverage to mobilize resources. Since 
the mobilization of resources to get things done is the crux of power, moving 
up the organizational structure supplies greater doses of power to achieve 
organizational goals. 

For example, the senior administrative team of the Omega School Dis- 
tria was the recognized power bloc. The\' determined organizational goals. 
They controlled the available resources to see that the districts goals were 
achieved. With their collective wealth within the districts scarce supply of 
power, thev' even sought to govern how teachers should approach teaching 
the computer literacv' curriculum. By empowering those at the top of the 
organizational structure, the district assumed that important decisions 
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throughout the organiz;ition were carefully correlated with the official goals 
of the organization. 

Decision Making 

Like the other dimensions within the rational model, the decision- 
making process follows an efficient, orderly pattern. Since the organization is 
goal oriented, decisions can't he made in the ahscnce of goals to provide 
direction. The goals are determined through a logical, problem-solving pro- 
cess. In addition, as mentioned earlier, organizational goals are clearly stated, 
understood by the members of the organ iz^ation, and remain stable over time. 
Not surprisingly, the leaders in rational systems rely heavily on the organiza- 
tional goa!:; to guide organizational decision making. 

Decision making in rational s\ stems focuses attention on those issues 
considered most important to the overall, long-term operation of the district. 
,\n efhcienth' operating school (district can't justify the expenditure of re- 
sources on inconsequential issues, while major issues scream for action. The 
rational model not only assumes, but goes to great lengths to verifv- that a 
rational process is in place to determine which issues are the most significant 
lO the goals and efficient functioning of the school distria. 

Once an issue has been identified, the district mobilizes resc^urces to 
gcnher all the available information on the topic. Lack of information could 
result in making a poor decision, and the rational system has little tolerance 
for sloppy work, VC^th information in hand, the decision makers consider all 
possible options, weighing carefiilh* the relative merits of each option as it 
relates to organizational goals. 

After all the data are in and analyzed in a ver\' systematic way, the decision 
makers arrive at a one best solution, which maximizes the desirable out- 
comes for the organization. Realizing that many competing forces tr\' to 
infiuence these decisions, those charged with making the difficult decisions 
remain faithful to the process of assuring that the final solution is in the long- 
term best interest of the distrirr. 

Omega School District followed this decision-making process as it grap- 
pled with the tough issue of computer use in the district. Superintendent 
Howell initiated this rational process b\' declaring that a goal of the district 
should bj the most efficient possible use of computers in the Omega School 
District, She then outlined an approach that consisted of forming a task force, 
studying all sides of the issue, and reporting recommendations within a 
specified time period. Consistent with the rational model, the appointed task 
force conducted an exhaustive review of the four major uses of computers in 
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school districts, applying a common set of criteria to each application. Finally, 
the task force presented the recommendation that the>- thought wus in the 
k)ng-ierm best interest of the district. This re^'ommendation was systemat- 
ically re\'ie\ved by the power structure and presented to tlie hoard of educa- 
tion for formal approval. 

Having used a rational approach to decision making, the Omega Di.strici 
took great pride in the outcome of its systematic efforts. 

External Environment 

To educators, the external environment means the world out.side the 
school district. It contains all of the various forces residing outside the 
organizational boundaries of the school system that seek to exert inHuence 
on the operation of the school. School PTO groups, communin' agencies, and 
special interest groups are examples of the external environment. 

The rational model treats the external environment exactly as tlie label 
savs: external. There is not a substantial mixing of the internal witli tlie 
external. More preciseK; the external environment interacts with tlie district 
only at the peripher\* of the organization s territory. It does not intrude during 
the internal decision making of the district, waiting instead to re.spond after 
decisions are made internally 

The rational model also assumes that the external environment acts in a 
stable and certain fashion. As the district considers the various options in a 
given issue, the communitN's views and responses can be anticipated. The 
stabilit>' and ceriaint\' of the external world contribute to stabilit\' within the 
rational organization. 

Another stabilizing feature of the external world is its acknowledgment 
of the expertise of the school distriCi to make its own decisions. Because 
school di.stria ofhcials are the ones professionally trained and selected to 
deal with school issues, tho.se outside the organization see no need to 
interject their own expert advice. Official power to make organizational 
deci.sions is vested in school officials, and the external environment respects 
the professional skills of the district staff. 

\Xlthin the rational view of organizations, the peaceful coexistence be- 
nveen the school district and the external environment can be attributed 
largelv to the school districts ab{lit\' to understand accurately the world 
be\'ond the organization. Being able to make sense out of the external 
environment minimizes the energ\' spent on worr\'ing about what these 
outside forces might think, say or do to upset the direction of the school 
district. 
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The external environment in the Omega School District example be- 
haved in just such a rational way. It did not interfere with the internal decision 
making of the distric. -egarding computers. Vi'hen the communit\' did react, 
the response was predictably in support of the district's recommendations, 
acknowledging the thorough and professional approach the district took in its 
deliberations. In short, the Omega Disirict conducted business as usual. 
Although the district stole an occasional glance at the posture of the commu- 
nit\; it felt confident that the rational process would pre\'ail, resulting in 
communirv' support of district recommendations. 

Teaching Process 

If the instructional goals of the rational organization are to find their way 
to the district s classrooms, the goals must be supported by a clearly concep- 
tualized frame\\'ork containing the best of what research has to say about 
good teaching. The rational model demands clarit\' of goals and efficieno' in 
the deliver}' of goals. Therefore, the rational school district insists on a 
conceptual framework that most efficiently guides instructional practice. 

Similarly, once the conceptual framctv'ork has been carefully described, 
the rational school distria insists on explicitly defined steps to achie\'e 
specified outcomes. Applying this assumption to the classroom le\'el, after 
instructional objectives have been identified, the most efficient means for 
achie\'ing these objeaives need to be described with care. This standard set of 
best practices should be followed by all teachers charged with teaching the 
specified objectives. To do other\\'ise would lead to inefficienc\' and, there- 
fore, reduced effectiveness. 

Finally, the rational school distria points with pride to the fact that 
polia'making in the district directly affeas teaching, which directly affects 
learning. After all, virtually ever}' instructional poliq' established by the board 
and the administration is designed to result in improved learning by students. 
To achie\'e this goal of improved learning, the teaching process within the 
rational model is assumed to be affected b\' the policies set foiri'< by the 
district. 

Omega School District is testimony' to this natural link among poliq; 
teaching, and learning. When the senior administrative team selected a com- 
puter curriculum to be implemented, the next step was to specifs' teaching 
strategics that best achie\'ed the goals of computer literaq: Eventually teachers 
throughout th^ district will be e\'aluated on the efficienq' with which the\' 
deliver the curriculum by the performance of their students on tests reflect- 
ing the instructional objectives. .If a formal e\'aluation reveals that the current 
program is not efficiently achieving its goals, the board may choose to modify 
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polia; which could likely change the teaching strategies and correspondingly 
improve student learning. 

CONCLUSION 

Admincdiy, the organizational model portrayed in this chapter is charac- 
terized bv rationalit}' in its purest form. But e\-en in a less extreme version, the 
rational model we have described has met with serious challenges of its 
abilii\* to explain realit}*. Clearly in the past, educational polic\'makers have 
aaed as if the world was rational. But now the assumptions of rationalit>* are 
under anack. Emerging from the rapid fire anack on rational systems is a 
growing consensus that, in general, the world in which schools exist is not 
rational and school district organizations, in particular, can't be described 
using the rational model. In Chapter 3, we apply the same dimensions used in 
this chapter to take a closer look at an emerging view of realit}*: nc^nrational 
educational systems. 
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An Emerging View of Reality: 
Nonrational Educational 
Systems 



INTRODUCTION 



In Chapter 2 we irgued thai rational beha\ ior is lot»ical behiivior with 
clear connections between goals, organizational structures, activities, and 
outcomes, VC'har. then, is nonrational? hi the most succinct sense, nonrational 
implies something other than rational, just as intuition and raith represent 
alternatives to ratic)nalit}: In other words, nonrational doesn't necessarily 
mean irrat/onal. Related to organizational life, nonrational behavior usually 
manifests a weak relationship among goals, structures, activities, and out- 
con Describing educational organizations as nonrational systems offers a 
competing \ie\v of realit}: Ti is perspectiw gains clarit\* as we examine 
another hypothetical study This time \ve observe how the Delta School 
Distria employs a nonrational model in dealing with computer-related decisions. 



In November 1983. Superintendent liowarc Bale called the senior ad- 
ministratiw team together for an important meeting, A condensed version of 
the meeting is described below. 



THE DELIA SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 
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Superintendent Biile began the meeiing by asking Assistant Siiperii'iien- 
dent Donna Grange to re\ irvV current polic\' regarding computer Ltpplications 
in scb'jols. 

Grange knew in ad\'ance the purpose of t!ie meeting, and she hitd come 
well prepared. Still she appeared uneasy a.s she tried to reconstruct policy for 
the team. 

Vitfll. 'js you know, we don't have a clearly defined poli^v for using computers in 
schools. Our Coordinator for Computer Technolog\; Maria Sanchez, works like craz\ 
to stay on top of things, l^ai the field keeps changing so fast, we find ourselves making 
a k)t of mid-course correaions. 

AnNAv'iy. about three \ears ago several schix)ls began to purchase some Com- 
modore Vic 20s out of their school account: . In addition, school PlOs, scrambling lo 
protea their children from being computer illiterate, bought a \ariet\- of computer 
brands, largely determined by the advice of well-intentioned parents within the sch<K)l 
Community*. 

Anticipating the potential of multiple, competing goals for computer use. we 
began immediately to form a representative group of statT, principals, and parents 
from across the disiria to set some disirictwide direction. For starters, we tried to 
discuss the pros and cons oi' the major uses of compuiers in sc1kh)1s; 

• computer-assisted learning. 

• computer-managed instruction. 

• computer 3iierac\'. and 

• administrative applications. 

The discussion quickly turned into disagreements, with schcxDls understandably 
defending their own decisions. Some schools had alread\' trained ke\' teachers to work 
with kids in the area of computer programming. Other schools, having purchased 
computers with ample memon; had alreadv sent teachers to workshops so the\' could 
Launch a computer-assisted learning curriculum in mathematics and language arts. 
Still other schcxjis had done nothing systematically with the machines because staff 
members weren't ready to do anuhing. Despite the differences, each school felt 
justified in the way computers were being used. 

vet re at a point now, however, where we need a district goal regarding com[)ut- 
ers. Federal nione\' has become available to purchase 1 10 cop\nuters within the ne.xt 
eight months. Ftople are understandably confused about the direction this district is 
heading in compu-w^rs. Buying over a hundred new computers without district polia- 
to guide our decision spells more ambiguit\' and confusion. 

Superintendent Bale observed the group's uneasiness as silence 
blanketed the room. Tlie team members fidgeted with whatever was at hand, 
wailing for someone to break the silence. Finally, the superintendent smiled 
wryly and said: 

This isn't the first time we have been in a situation of arriving at goals partly to 
explain aaivities already under way Remember the time we asked the board to 
approve career education as a goal because we had just been notified of receiving -x 
large grant that we had applied for as a lark. And what about the time the board 
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surprised us with :\ 4-3 wnc lo iniplcniciv tiili-d:i\- kindcrgariLMi in the district simply 
hccausc the state dcpanmcnt was wilhng lo fund the proi>ram and Dur addiiiDnal 
rcwnuu \M)uld he more than di)uhlc the added costs w e would incur 1 ni sure \ou can 
think of other ex;miplvs that departed from the traditional, rational model of decision 
making. 

.•\n\'wa>; returning to the topic of computers, what are our options?' 
.•\ssisiani Superintendent Grange spoke up. 

RealisticaiK. our options are limited. Even though we probahh- should engage in 
a systematic process to determine the highest priorit\- application for computers, w e're 
too far down on the road to turn back. About ''O percent of our schools are emph:Lsiz- 
ing computer literaa- w hile the rest whc) are using computers have concentrated on 
computer-a.ssisied learning. To capitalize on the energ\- already expended, I feel we 
siiouid gi\e schools the latitude to pursue either or both of these goals. 

Superintendent Bale agreed with this conclusion and he added: 

Our district philosophy for some lime has been to empower the schools w ith the 
abilit) to mobilize resources in order to achieve llie goals the\ considered most 
important. In this situation, attention to computers is not going to di.sappear a.s quickly 
as some other inno\'aiions: open education, for example. Viliai we need !o do is gain 
board support for the rv^ in goals of computer liieraa- and compuier-assi.sied learning, 
then provide the necessary- information, support, and resources to assist the schfx)ls in 
achieving these goals. 

Subsequently, Bale asked Grange to reconvene the ccmmittee, ucwlop a 
rationale for the m-o goals, and present these recommendations to the board 
wiihin tw*o weeks, 

Because of prolonged discussions or-er the upcoming budget, the board 
postponed the agenda item on computers for live weeks. A decision had to be 
submitted before that time lo the federal government regarding how the 
district would be using the 110 neniy purchased computers. So the distria 
assumed ihat it would be safe to declare both goals, computer literac\' and 
computer-assisted learning, as part of district polia*. 

In the meantime, the board had been besieged by individuals and 
computer user groups lobbying for computer literaa- to be the only goal of 
the district, at least for the p'-esent. 

When it came to decision time, the board meeting room was packed. 
Seven separate computer user groups from the community turned out en 
m:tsse to argue vehemently for literacy' as the goal. Similar support was also 
e\'ident from the universicN' contingent. i^iS^uming a much more low key- 
profile, re.nreseptatives from several PTO groups politely asked the board to 
consider computer-assisted learning as a district goal. 

Debate, emotional appeal, and some displays of temper from community 
and board members filled the crowded room that e\'ening. In the end, the 
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hivarJ \\){L\\ 4-3 against Sup ;i intcniicni Halo's avDmmcndations. Instead ihcy 
appnnvd singk* .i»oal r " CDmpuUT litcracN". c\cn as one* board nKMiihci 
accLiSL-d fellow members ct' ■ca\'ini» in * under pre.ssure from the speeial 
interest factions. The ne\7 n'jorniiii; the superintendent convened the senior 
adminisnatiw cabinet once again. 

Now iliai ilie decision Ha> been made, we haw an ohligaiion u> iLssi.si our U';kheis 
lo iniplenieni ilie computer iucrao' goal. W'liai .son t>f .siaM" dcNe, )piiK*m aciiviiie.s 
sliould \\c con.sider? 

Grange remindecJ ibv team that schools had differ ent models of comput- 
ers, recjuiriiig different t\pes of training for teachers. She added: 

Plus ihe literature eftective siraie^;ie.s suggest.s nuiliiple wa\.s U) acliiew the 
same goals. Tlierefore, I .suggv*si we stay true to our .scIiiK)l'b,i.sed model and empower 
.sciiool.s to determine the .stiitf development needs mosi ; appropriate for their leaciiers. 
>Xe will provide assi.siance as nece.s.san- t'j help them reach their gi)als. 

The team accepted this re( ommendation, and the superintendent spent 
the balance c>f the meeting working with ihe t-L'am to dewlop an action plan 
for implementation. 

A week later, the local newspaper conducted a reader poll to assess tbj 
community's long-range expectations for computer techncjiog\. Se\ent\-three 
percent of the responderjts answ<.TeU A cs'* to the question: Do you think the 
need for computer prc^gramming skills will be obsolete in five years? * Eighty- 
two percent ,said "yes* to the question; "Do you feel that using comjiuters as a 
learning tool in a variety' of subject areas will be the mos: important skill five 
years from now?" 

Faced with this new information, the board felt an obligation to recon- 
sider its initial position on computer goals. A month later, ^vell after the st;iff 
training program for computer literacy had been l;;unched. board members 
still had not voted on the motion to reconsider their original decision. Other, 
more urgent matters such as appro\ ing the annual budget laid claim to their 
attention. 



Like the Omega School District example, the Delta District scenario does 
not dc^pict an actual di.strict in actir^n. Hcwever, it synibolically represents 
untold instances of educational organizations functioning in a nonrational 
world. Although the characters and script are different frt)m the Delta di- 
lemma, school districts throughout the country will likely identify* with the 
nonrational vic^v of real life in ihe v)rganizatit)n. Again, a caveat is in order: 
nonrational does not mean nonsensible. The events and decisions we have 
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just dcscrilxd di) make sense and arc undcrsiandahlc. liouvwr. lo under- 
stand and make sense of Delta's experience, a conception of school districts as 
nonrational systems is more illumin-.iting and more helpful than a rational 
conception. 

The central difference Ix'rvveen the two n^odels lies in their interpreta- 
tion of realir\-. Proponents of the rational model ix-lievc that a change in 
procedures will lead to improvement in educational practice in short, the 
rational model begins with an *'if-then*' philosophy. If A happens, then B will 
logically follow, >Xhen realit}* fails to validate this "if-then" perspective (i.e., 
wlien B dc;esn*t happen), the argument shifts to an *if-only'* position. If only 
schools will tighten up rules and regulations, improved discipline will follow. 
If onl\ teachers are gi\'e!i clear directives, then improved teaching will follow. 
;Uivocates for the nonrational model claim that the ''if-then and if-only " model 
is wishful thinking; organizations do not always behave in a logical, predict- 
able manner Acknowledging this reaiit}', the nonrational model attempts to 
turn it to the advantage of those in the system. Rather than spending organiza- 
tional energ\- :r\'ing to confo/m to wishful thinking, the nonrational model 
allows us to invest our energy* into devising solutions that will work, given 
realit). 

To illustrate the nonrational model in more detail, we refer to the Delta 
School District .study as we apply the same five criteria used in the rational 
model for examining organizations. 

Organizational Goals 

Like the rational model, the nonrational model endorses the concept of 
organizational goals, but assigns a different meaning and importance to the 
con.struction of these goals. Both views of realit\' would argue that school 
districts do have a central mission; to improve learning and the qualit)' of life 
in schooLs, >X1ien it comes to translating this mission statement into organiza- 
tional goals, the nonrational and rational school . of thought part company 

For instance, the board of education may have a long list of district goals 
as part of hoard policy: Individual schools could have their own list, and 
certain parent organizations may produce still another li.st they want the 
school or district to acidress. The key within the nonrational model, is to use 
organizational energy optimally in ser\'ing a variety of legitimate goals across 
different lists — as long as the district adheres to tiie overall mission of the 
organization. 

Not only does the real world offer up multiple lists of organizational 
goals to be reckoned with, it couches these goals in ambiguous terms. As 
illustrated through the Delta School District example, the organization spends 
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almost as much time defining and redefining as it does in actually implement- 
ing the goals. In many instances, goals are de\'eloped after the fact in an effort 
to make sense out of pre\'ious actions or to justif\- a particular course of 
action. According to the nonrational view this behavior is understandable as 
the organization seeks meaning and clarit\' in a system disposed toward 
ambiguit\'. 

These packages of multiple, ambiguous goals don't originate from a 
single source. Competing forces, in and out of the system, .struggle to foi.st 
their agenda, iheir goals, upon the organiz;ition. Generally these intere.st 
groups initially attempt to work within the district power structure to win 
their case. If unsucce.ssful through the traditional decision-making struaure. 
the\' turn to other sources of polic\'making. When the school district seems 
unwilling to teacli basic skills, for example., the aggrieved group turns to the 
state legislature for mandated proficiency' testing. Or, when the school district 
fails to adopt the goal of desegregation, the federal courts step in. The result is 
a laundr>' list of competing and sometimes confliaing organizational goals 
(Wise 1983). 

Inevitably organizational decision makers attempt to mediate these con- 
flicting perspeaives, but the system typically attends to selected goals at the 
expense of others. Howe\'er, the nonrational model maintains that conflicting 
goals can be met. For instance, ihcy don't have to be pursued simultaneously 
Conflicting goals can be addressed in .sequence, e\'en though this approach 
won't satisfy all constituencies. As an illustration, a district may decide to focus 
on computer literacy- next year, postponing implementation of a talented and 
gifted program until the ne%\' computer plan is in place. Also competing goals 
can be addressed by various units in the organization — the personnel depart- 
ment and the curriculum department could likely identify different areas 
needing attention. Rarely do we find occasions where school distria goals are 
pursued in unison by all departments and schools in the organization. 
Instead, the school district moves along multiple fronts in its pursuit of 
organizational goals. 

Just when the organization mobilizes resources to achie\'e selected 
goals, the goals may change. Over 20 years ago, Corwin (1965) challenged 
existing theory by asserting that organizational goals are in a constant state of 
flux as the school district resists, bargains, and adjusts to competing pres- 
sures, both within and outside of the organization. Whereas the rational 
model explains away these disturbances in the system or classifies them as 
CA^idence of pcx)r management, the nonrational model acknowledges that this 
is the way the real world operates. 
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Finally, organizational goals often bear little resemblance to what hap- 
pens in the classnK)m. Wise (1983) offers one explanation for this weak 
relationship: 

The puliq-making system shares few \7iriables in common with ihe operating 
system. Indeed, the different actors in the education scene hold different ideologies 
and believe in different theories of education. Polia-makers create policies which are 
consistent with the rational model and which would work if ihe rational mode! were a 
gotxi representation of school realit\-. Practicing educators do noi believe in the 
rational model and do not share its assumptions. The policies do not work because 
the rational nuxJel is incorrea (p. 108). 

I.ortie's research { 19*^5) corroborates >Xlses position. Lortie concluded 
that the formal goals of the school system have little impaa on the aaions of 
teachers. Specifically, he found that fewer than one third of the teachers he 
interviewed emphasized group achievement results (a distria goal) as an 
indicator of successful teaching. This does not mean that organizational polic\^ 
cannot influence teaching praaice. It simply means that such influence isn't 
readily apparent or easily accomplished in the real world of school systems. 

In the pretend world of Delta School Distria, Assistant Superintendent 
Grange began an important meeting by acknowledging that the distria did 
not have a clearly defined polic\' for using computers in schools. She also 
forecast that multiple, competing computer goals loomed on the horizon, but 
the distria failed in its attempts to head off a showdown. In the face of 
conflict, the superintendent of schools tried to strike a compromise solution 
by recommending dual goals: computer literacv' and computer-assisted learn- 
ing. Not surprisingly however, x-arious participants in and out of the distria 
lobbied strongly for their favorite goal. The school board acceded to the 
pressures of the strongest interest groups by adopting computer literacy as 
the single goal. Then, just when tJie organization geared up to train teachers 
in the area of computer literao; the board began to waftle on its decision. 
The\- voted to reconsider the possibilit\' of computer-assisted learning as a 
distria goal. 

The experiences gained in the h\pothetical world of the Delta Distria 
send important messages to the real world of school districts. Nonrational 
realit\- can't be contended with in strialy logical ways. A new paradigm is 
needed to handle effectively the multiple, competing, ambiguous, and chang- 
ing goals of organizational life. 

Power 

As stated in Chapter 2, power is the abilit\- to mobilize energ\' in a school 
district to achieve the mission of improved learning and the qualis>' of life in 
schools. In nonrational systems, the basis for power rests with the acquisition 
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of three commodities: information (e.g.. data, technical knowledge, exper- 
tise), resources (e.g.. mone\', human ser\ices, material goods, space, time), 
and support (e.g.. endorsement, hacking. legitimao ). Attainment of these 
powerful commodities does not ct)me automatically with the ascrined author- 
it\' of a position. .Anyone within the nonrational organization has the pc^ential 
to get and use these sources of empowerment. 

As more people are empowered, the organization grows and de\'elops in 
its potcnc\' to achie\'e its mission. Therefore, in the nonrational view of reality, 
power units are not a fixed quantit\'. the number of people with a supply of 
power units can expand indefinitely, limited only by the amount of cnerg)' the 
.system car, safely ahsorb at any time, without overloading the circuits. The 
organization t^enehts from this open-ended interpretation of empowerment. 
a,s more people can contribute to the mission of the district. 

Does it maner who is empowered^ ^'es, because the ultimate rea.son for 
mc^bilizing energ\' in the hrst place is to affect children's learning. De- 
centralization of decision-m;iking pcnver places the clout to make things 
happen a,s close to the action as possible. Numerous research studies con- 
verge on th'" theme that access to information, resources, and support by 
tho.se ultimately re.sponsible for using a .specific innox-ation i.s critical to 
.succe.ssful implementation (e.g.. Herman and McLaughlin 1978 and Fullan and 
Pomfret 11^7"'). Since implementation of programs happeas most often at the 
.school and classroom le\'el, the nonrational model points to this level in the 
organization as the locus for real empowerment to be optimally effective. 

Another argument for decentralized empowerment stems from the be- 
lief that school di-strias are loosely coupled systems (Vti^ick 1976) Put suc- 
cinaly, looseness is de.scribed in relation to the likelihood that a change in A 
will rapidly produce a change in B, In a loosely coupled school di.strict 
hierarchy, le\'els are relatively independent of each other Each routinely 
makes decisions affeaing operations within its own lev'cl with a minimal 
amount of control from the levels above. Aaually, in addition to directi\'es 
from the top not always being carried out precisely as ordered, often informa- 
tion from below isn't conve\'ed back up the hierarchy (Rubin 1983) For 
instance, teacher dissatisfaction wiih district policy mandating a particular 
teaching model may never reach the p<)lic\'makers. Instead, teachers likely 
will adapt, c^*en di.'.tort, the model to fit their needs, Tlie nonrational model 
concludes that the realii\' of loose coupling reinforces the need to view 
decentralized empowerment as the most effective way to make a difference in 
classrooms. 

Succe.ss in nonrational systems is measured by the ability to mobilize 
energy* to get things done in an effective way The watchword is not so much 
produa as process. If an iiidividual dcn*elops and implements a new program 
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or or.mini/.c's an iiiiiovaiivc pnKVss for iKiiicri: • .in or^Li.ini/ahonMl .^oaL Ik- or 
she iicis tvcoijni/L'J through aJJcJ cnipowvi iiicnt opiiortunitics. /Urcss to 
!hc hasic cnipowviiiKMii coninioJitics is not confined to iIk* ascrihcd power 
positions. An or^ani/ailonal nicnihcrs ahilin* to draw on iheeounsci of senior 
aJniinisiraiors. huiki on the recognition of peer acceptance, and maintain 
alliances with subordinates creates an ascendeno' c\cle. By niohili/.ing re- 
sources, an employee can make things happen, which strengthens credibility, 
which allows for more empowerment opportunities, which paves the way for 
more things getting done. 

Superintendent l^ale of the Delta School District recounted to the senior 
administrative team that the long standing district philosophy was to em- 
power the schools with the ability' to mobili/e energy- to achiew their goals. 
This hajipens, he .s lid, by providing the necessary inforn;ation. support, and 
resources U) assist the schools, '^'hen the board seeniingly made a decision 
regarding di.sirict direction, the senior administrative si;iff supported multiple 
paths to achieving the goal, granting school personnel the latitude to deter- 
mine iiow best to meet their students" needs. This latitude runs the risk that 
some schools will demonstrably not be as successful as others. The risk can 
be minimized throui."!,!! a carefully designed monitoring process governing 
major school decisions. The success stories will he highly visible, adding to 
the schools creciibilitx' and putting them in advantageous positions for future 
opportunities to demonstrate their empowerment prowess. 

Decision Making 

Dcxisjons assume center stage in an\ model of organizations. I^articu- 
larly, policT tormulation attracts attention because major policies commit the 
organization to deline (or redehne) goals, establish strategies, and in general 
determiive the long-raiige destiny of the organization ri*aldridge and Deal 
1985). Decisions arc also the arena through which individuals and grouj:)s 
increase the prohai)jliiy of achieving their objectives. Bui hnal decisions don't 
tell ^he wh<)k* story 

Ihe decision-making process in the noiiraiional model hear*^ close 
scrutiFi\'. Since K)gic doesn't always prevail in the nonraiional wojid, the 
di'? j>;ion-making process, at times, mav tiot produce deci^ions in the best 
intere.sf of the organization. As described earlier in this section, the goals of 
an organizaiion often are shaped by competing forces operating in restless 
cocxivence until conflict looks likely Then power struggles, bargaining, and 
compiomise produce goais that don't conform neatly to the long'term destiny 
of the organizaUun. 

:Sst uiKlc:.sl;'inding of goal fofmuiatKHi is iiii|^)rtant here iKvau.sc* the deci- 
sion-m;>iJ\ing process inrariably ji»ets linked to the goals of the organiz^uion. 
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In the nonraiional model, decisions to be made don't coincide with the 
most important issues facing the organization. Instead, a problem gets flagged 
as needing a decision according to the myriad forces making the most claims 
on the organization's attention. Sometimes the squeaky \vh*?el does get the 
grease. Other times an issue gets starred for attention because it offers a path 
of least resistance. On occasion, the problem receiving attention actually is 
the most important issue facing the schcx)l district at the time. But the .safest 
prediction is that the most important problem gets defined as the most 
pressing one. 

The decision-making process in the nonrational model doesn't conform 
to the neat, linear format inherent in the rational world. A wide rariet}' of 
faaors comes into play as final decisions are sought. Just as forces competing 
for organizational energ\- help shape issues receiving attention, individuals 
face competing claims for their own time. Most participants in the decision- 
making process juggle too many balls in the air at any given moment. Along 
with the rarious professional responsibilities jocke\'ing for position, personal 
demands eat away at the physical and psychic energ\- on the job. In effect, full- 
time employees of the organization turn out to be part-time participants in 
any given decision-making process. 

Most of the time, decision-making participants outside the organizational 
structure also perform this role on a part-time basis. Tliey have more leeway, 
howe\'er, to move in and out of the decision making process without feeling 
accountable for their spott\' participation. In sharp contrast, at times the 
dogged persistence of outsiders dominates the decision-making process be- 
cause the\' can devote full time, even overtime, to an issue about which the\' 
feel strongly The\' learn quickly the meaning of the slogan, "Persistence pays 
off" Suppose, for example, a school communitv' strongly contends that the 
children in grades one and two should ride a school bus because the parents 
consider the walking route to be too hazardous for that age group. Even 
though the school board has mixed emotions about the danger of walking to 
and from this particular school, after six successive appearand by parents at 
school board meetings plus a letter-writing campaign, topped off by a news- 
paper editorial supporting the parents' position, the school board decides 
that its not worth $3,000 to continue the ongoing arguments. The\- vote to 
approve the $3,000 bus run. Persistence paid off 

The time frame for aaion plays an important role in how decisions gel 
made. According to the nonrational model, the longer a choice remains 
unresolved, the greater the potential range of issues that are dehned as 
rele\'ant (March and Olsen 1976). Also, the longer it takes to reach a decision, 
the greater the potential number of participants who are activated. Therefore, 
if the r''^'^vsion-making process drags on, more issues tend to be dredged 




from the depths, and more participants get dragged into the process, com- 
plicating the decision-making process far be\'ond initial intentions. 

Another source of pressure interrupting the smootli ilow of decision 
making emanates from the external environment. M discussed more fully iri 
the next section, external pressures insert stimuli into the process, causing 
the organization not only to respond but to accommodate these stimuh in 
order to get on with the decision-making process. 

b\' the time all the political, economic, and social forces come into play, 
the organization frequently is left with a limited number of options for 
serious consideration. Unlike the rational model with its flill house of options 
open and available to the decision makers, nonrational reaht}' paints a smaller 
picture, with fewer choices to make and occasionally with the best choices 
already removed from the picture. 

When decision time arrives, its advent is greeted with mixed emotions. 
V( lerans of decision making in nonrational systems ^iaim the final decision 
often emerges from a rush of la,st-minute negotiations, compromises, and 
concessions. Operating from a limited number of options brought fc^rward 
for final deliberations, then having to bargain on these reduced choices, 
decision makers often aren't overly exuberant over the hnal outcome. Even 
though the\* strive to achie\'e the best possible outcome for the organization, 
the/ end up at times with decisions whose consequences don't have a strong 
correlation to initial intent. For example, major issues such as school ckxsings, 
desegregation, school boundar>' changes, and large budget cuts don't always 
produce outcomes that are directly related to the intended purpose of ser\'ing 
kids better 

Delta School District chose to skip the formal decision-making pnKess 
of considering all of the possible options for using computers and .selecting 
the best approach for the district. The\' knew, reali.stically that becau.se c^f pa.st 
practice and current expenditure restrictions the options were limited to 
computer literacA' and computer-assi.sted learning. When the\' tried to con- 
vene a broad-based committee to study the i.ssue, competing forces abc^rted 
the intended .sy.stematic approach, .so the district cho.se a more political tack. 
The\' pre.sented the board with only v^'o options for consideration, both of 
which enjoyed a base of political support. 

The board delayed a decision on the subject becau.se of more pre.ssing 
business. When board members finally got around to considering the i.ssue, 
numerous political factors shaped their decision, with the final verdict deter- 
mined more by politics than goals. But the final decision wa,s not final. Board 
members found them.selves pres.sure to reopen the decision-making proce.ss. 
At last report, the time frame for final action still was not re.solved. 
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External Environment 

The iK)nraiit)n;il model dcrotcs a great dea! of space lo explaininu the 
sipiiheance of the ex rnal environment in the internal ;iffairs (if the organi/a- 
lion. The rational view* of realiry behaves as a closed system, not inviting the 
external world to participate until the closed loop of decision making is 
completed. Nonrational realiry* admits this would be nice, but in practice the 
choice is not usually an option for the organization to consider The external 
environment maintains a high le^el of involvement in school district business. 
This involvement can be justified on a variety v;f grounds. But justification 
aside, in the nonrational model a highly charged environment wiil almost 
always be there. Sometimes, it may appear that the collective batter\' is 
running low. Hut, ju.st when the organization starts taking the outside world 
for granted, sparks start Hying, and "aaixTited" becomes an understatement 
for describing the environments relationship to the .school di.strict. 

If the organization could predict the outside actors with some regulariry, 
then planning could take into account their behavior But the world outside 
the school di.strict is Hlled with an assortment of flill-time and part-time 
participants, each surfacing as the i.ssues affect them directly then going 
underground temporarily only to resurface when the occasion calls for it. 

Because of this fluidin' of participation, the external environment be- 
haves in an unstable and often uncertain manner Sustained leadership from 
the communit}- is not likely because most participants from the outside are 
part-timers, and ihe\' speak only for a narrow constituency They see their pet 
issue to a conclusion, then exit for awhile, Wnh new issues, new participants 
arrive on the .scene, carr>'ing different baggage from pre\'ious visitors to the 
organizations world. Without a consistent set of values holding together the 
environment's expectations for the school district, the district proceeds to 
plan, knowing ftjll well that instabilit}* and unceriainU' caused by the external 
environment could result in the best iaid plans going astray 

If prediciabilit}' Oi external actors is problematic, the nonrational .system 
would at least hope for certaint}' regarding when the nonpredictable behavior 
would occur Such is not the case in the real world, howwer The external 
environment inter\'enes in distria business at virtually e\'ery opportunity' 
(although the external actors would argue that it's their business, too). When 
considered neccs.sar\; actors in the external environment will inform the 
district of major problems needing attention, and then fade into the back- 
ground, leaving the distria and other part-time participants from the outside 
to struggle with the problem. On other occasions, when persistence seems 
necessary', the external environment actively sticks to the district task at hand 
until final decisions are made. 
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Life would he less complicated in the nonrational world il'the external 
environment presenied a uniform, coherent picture of realirs: To the contrary: 
tile nebulous thing called external cnvironmeni hide> Ix hind multiple and 
shifting versions of realin; To the extent the school ilisirict can understand the 
enviionment. the district can plan accordingly. Hut rhe exiernal environment 
can't be wrapped neatly in one package. For example, one version of realirs- 
for a professional, upwardK' mobile community' is an image of support, 
expertise, and social maturity- for the school system to count on. The image 
niay shift dramatically when the .school district attempts to comply with court- 
ordered desegr;.*gation. Suddenly the image of the communirs- takes on a 
character of racist, territorial, and self-serving behavicir to lobby for immunirv" 
from integration, quite a contra.st from its previous image when turf and 
values were not threatened. 

It didn't take long for the external environment in the Delta School 
Di.sirict to intervene in the district business of making decisicMis about com- 
puters. In fact, community' involvement in purchasing computers for the 
.schools contributed to the multifaceted approach to computer u.se acro.ss the 
di.stricT. Once the communirs' invested money in computers fi^r selected 
applications, they developed ownership in seeing that these expecta- 
tions were carried out. 

The Delta environment became particularly active when the district tried 
to press for a decision on the mo.st appropriate u.se of computers. Many latent, 
part-time participants in the communirs' quickly rallied around their favorite 
use early enough in the decision-making process to he in.strumental in 
shaping the (tentative) final decision. Vi'hen the snK)ke cleared on the night of 
the emotional public hearing on computers, the board was swaved by the 
strong sentiment expressed for computer literao' as the number one goal of 
the district. 

Two weeks later, conditions changed in the outside world. A local news- 
paper reported widespread communing' support for computer-a.ssi.sted iearn- 
ing as a priorirs: Tact.s" in hand, the board responded to the community by 
reopening the case. 

Teaching Process 

Kducators in tne nonrational world reluctantly admit that the profession 
has failed to deli\'er an in.structional technology' that pre educes improved 
learning for all students or a single method guaranteeing an improved qualit\' 
of life in .schools. One rea.son for the reluctance is that this i\pe of admi.ssion 
carries with it an acknowledgment of some inefHciencles of operation, which 
is anathema to the rational world vic^w. In other words, if we dou i have a 
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single concqrual framc'WDrk to .^uidc educational practice, we run the risk of 
some meandering. Kealit}- dictates, howewr The nonrational model retuses to 
hide beneath a veil o*" absolute certainty' if certaint)' dv)esn exist. In tlie wake 
of this uneer taint}-, nonrational school districts grant the latitude for schools 
and teachers to contir je their quest for a framwork that fits with their 
respective interpretation of how children learn best in that schools context. 

This latitude leads to a variance in goals across schools. Recalling from 
Chapter 1 the data about the diversity- and comnlexit)' of todays student 
population, it makes sense in support a healthy measure of local autonomy in 
identifving t'nose goals most appropriate to a particular student population 
within the limits established by the mission and current organizational goals 
of the district. 

Consistent with local latitude in determining school goals, the nonra- 
tional model supports a multiple array of practices to achieve these goals. 
According to advocates for no n rationality', no e\ idence exists of a one best wax- 
to teach kids. The most effective teacliing strategies depend on a complex set 
of factors, including the nature of tl:e childs learning sty le, the context, and 
teaching style. 

Finally the nonrational model contends that policymaking hears little 
relationship to teaching and learning. In a loosely coupled system, policy- 
decisions may create a large wake on the surface, but subside to a small ripple 
effect when finally reaching the school and classroom, l-aull doesn't lie with 
the .system, according to nonrational proponents. If blame is to be levied, it 
rests with the failure of policymakers to understand reality Ci iven a clear 
conceptualization of the nonrational model, policymakers can, in fact, design 
policies that contribute to improved teaching and learning. The key is under- 
standing what can make a difference. Policies designed to mandate specilic 
teaching .strategies don t work, as described in detail throughout this chapter. 
I\>licies designed to facilitate decentralized decisiv)n making rnd expand 
empo.verment opportunities to those closest to the action can make a dif- 
ference. For example, a school board couid decentralize decision making 
with a policy giving local .schools greater control over tlie use of resources in 
the areas of personnel, curriculum, and in.struciion. The policy serws to 
empower teachers as they make important in.structional decisions at the 
school and cLtssroom kvel. 

In subtle ways, the Delta School District retlected the nonrational view of 
the leaching process. Schools were permitted to experiment with different 
types of computers for different purposes. When decisions had to be made 
regarding district direction, the superintendent was willing to grant the 
latitude for schools '':)n,sider either computer literacy or computer-assisted 
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learning (or hoili). l-unhcr, lie uvni on record as supporting ihc nccvssar}- 
sialf training to achicnv these goals, recognizing that this training may take a 
variet) of forms depending on the goal of the school and the specific staiT 
dcTelopment needs identified by the teachers. In summar\; the Delta School 
District struck a balance between centralized dictation of the one imv to teach 
computing in schools and the other extreme that cmytbui^ ifocs. 

CONCLUSION 

.Vs cited in Chapter J, numerous t>pologies haw been constructed to 
describe and understand organizations. This chapter has outimed the nonra- 
fH)nal view of school districts. Although the nonrational model departs from 
traditional ways of thinking about organizations, proponents argue that such a 
conception is more accurate than the rational model in portraying the realit\' 
of life in school districts. Baldridge and Deal underscore this shift in thinking 
as the\- contrast the theory pre\'alent in their 19''5 book, Manaf^in^ Cbcm^e in 
Educational Or^^anizatiotis, with their more recent volume. Voe lyy^tuimics of 
Organizational Change in Education { 19H3). According to the authors, 

Mdsi notabh; t)rganizaii(>n theon- has rclxxed its assumptions of rationality 
Earlier theories emphasized logical connections between goals, structures, acti\'ities, 
and outcomes. IVople were scvn as rational actors whose heha\ ior would and should 
be guided b\' what was best for the collective welfare. But one by one, these 
assumptions ha\e been called into question by substantial ex idence that there max- be 
a gap Ixween theoretical "truth" and organizational "facts." 

As the experience of changing organizatiojis began to accumulate, it soon hcxame 
apparent tiiat people and organizations are not wn rational— or at least that they 
operate from a logic \vr\ different from that of theorists and administrators (p. "'). 

Those holding a nonrational view realize the risks of being labeled 
"nonrationaL" The label can be misconstrued to mean irrational, connoting 
hopelessness and despair Clearly, this chapter has painted a different picture, 
one that describes a world open to growth and change. It would be a gross 
misrepresentation and abuse of the nonrational model to use the label as an 
excuse for not taking deliberate action to improve education. Imagine the 
potential of comments such as, "V:ell, that's the nonrational world for vou. 
can't do much about it," or "The school board behaved nonrationally again — 
no wonder a responsible decision wasn't made." To put it bluntly, the label 
nonrational should not be a scapegoat for an honest attempt at describing 
realit}'. hi fact, as we shall see in the next chapter, nonrational may turn out to 
be more realistic, after all. 



Is the Nonratioml Model 
More Reasonable? 



INTRODUCTION 

As d(>v:Mmcnted in previous chapters, the rational model continues to be 
the dominant framework for explaining how educational organizations oper- 
ate. /Vnd, although man\' educators will argue that this is the way school 
districts should function, our intent is not to debate what ought to be but to 
describe how school districts, as organizations, do function. 

To illustrate, even dramatize, the operation of school districts, we have 
c!iosen to construct pa'o competing \ ie\\\s of realii>' in educational organiza- 
tions. In Chapters 2 and 3, we contrasted the rational and nonrational models 
along five dimensions as shown in Figure 4.1. realize many variations exist 
on the theme, leading to other interpretations of realii>'. also realize tiial 
no single paradigm withstands the test of the one best imy to describe all 
organizations under all conditions. In fact, as stated prcviou.sly most organiza- 
tions are described b\' a realii>' that falls somcnvhere between the two ex- 
tremes drawn in the prev ious chapters. After fully acknowledging that life in 
school districts isn't as pure as the competing models suggest, we contend 
nevertheless that the nonrational model generally portrays a picture of realii\' 
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i'ig. 4.1. Rational and Nonrational Models Contrasted 



RATIONAL 

Goals 

• There is a single sei of unitbrni goals 
that provides consistent direction for 
us. 

• The distria goals are clearh stati^d 
and specific. 

• The goals remain stable o\er a sus- 
tained period of time. 

• Organizational goals are .set \ ia a log- 
ical, problem-solving process. 

• The goals for the district are deter- 
mined by the leaders of the organiza- 
tion. 



Power 

• The formal organizational chart deter- 
mines who can ha\e power to make 
thing^s happen. 

• Power to make things happen is lo- 
cated almost exclusively at the top of 
the organizational chan, 

• There is a very direct conneaion be- 
rw'een what the central office says 
should happen in tlie classroom and 
what actually goes on behind the 
classroom dcxjr 

Decision Making 

• The issues that receive attention are 
those which are most important at a 
given point in time. 

• The decision-making process makes 
sure that all feasible options are con- 
sidered. 



NONRATIONAL 

Goals 

• There are multiple, sometimes com- 
peting sets of goals that attempt to 
provide direction for us. 

• The district goals are sonnrwhai am- 
biguous and general in nature. 

• The goals change as conditions 
change. 

• Organizational goals are arrived at 
through bargaining and compromise. 

• Tlie goals for the district are set b\ 
man\- different forces, both in and out 
of the organization. 



Power 

• Having access to ntormation, sup- 
port, and resour«.\ ^ is the basis for 
power to make tilings happen. 

• Ft)wer tcj make things happen is lo- 
cated throughout the organization. 

• The extent of implementing central 
office directives is in large part con- 
trolled bv teachers at the cla.ssrcx)ni 
level. 



Decision Making 

• l*hc issues that receive attention are 
those which are pressing for immedi- 
ate resolution. 

• The decision-making process usually 
ends up with a limited number of op- 
tions to consider, constrained by fac- 
tors Such as politics, economics, and 
finances. 
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RATIONAL 

• TIk* tk'ci.sion ni.ikin.i» process keeps 
iwwiy cxir;iiK-i)u.s (oivrs (e i».. compel- 
iiii; demands, oir !i pressme.s) lliai 
Mei»;uively ;a]'eci lirmcil decision mak- 
ini» 

• rlie decisioii-makini; process leads lo 
a solimlI. «)ne lu-si decision iliai m;L\- 
imi/es ori;ani/auonal i»oals. 



NONRATIONAL 

• Tile deci.sion-niakini; process ;v ^/om- 
niodaies various lorces shaping c "n- 
uial decisions (eA» , exiernal [-Jressures 
and persistence of people in iheir 
|-)oinis of view). 

• Tlie decision-niak'Mi; process incor- 
porates compromise and concession, 
leadini; lo a decision ihai ni;,y noi 
have been the mosi edLicaiit)nally 
sound decision. 



External Environment 

• The environmeni exiernal lo ihe 
sclu)ol disiricl remains passive while 
or>»ani/aiional decisions are ni;; ' : 
lernally. 

• The external environmeni acis in a 
siahle and prediclable fashion. 



External Environment 

• The exiernal environmeni mainiains 
an active level of invv)lvenK'ni in or- 
>»ani/aiional ;ilfairs. 



• The external environment acts in a 
somewhat unstable and unpredictable 
manner 



• Tile exiernal environmeni respects 
and defers lo the official expertise and 
official power vested in school district 
si;iii: 



Ihe external environment questions 
oi>»ani/ational expertise and chal- 
len>»es the power of school oflicials. 



The external environnieni arknowl- 
ed>»es the rj>»hi of the organization to 
make its own decision. 



The external environment demands a 
piece of the action at virtually ever\' 
point in the decision-makin>» process. 



Teaching 

• There is a clear picture of best instruc- 
tional nietht)ds to achieve or>»ani/a- 
iit)nal >»oals. 

• ITiere is a standard set of best prac- 
tices to improve learning*. 

» .SchtH)l board policymaking* directly 
iifi'eets teaching, which directly iitfects 
learning. 



Teaching 

• There is a somewhat fu/./y picture of 
be.si instructional methods it) achieve 
organizational goals. 

• Hiere i> a multiple arra>' of effective 
praciice.v to improve learning. 

• School board policymaking bears 
ver>' little direct relationship to teach- 
ing and learning in the classroom. 
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in school tlisiricts thai coincitics with current ivsc:nvh and acciinuilatctl 
oxptTicncc (HaklriJ^^c and Heal 19S3). Noi only is ihc nonrational moelcl a 
more accurate rcllcction of rcalUy. it is a more sensible approach fo oruani/a- 
lional lile in a world filled with chan.i^e and uncertainty. We defenei this point 
of view by referrini^ once a.i^ain lo ihe live dimensions used to describe 
organi/atioris. 

IN DEFENSE OF THE NONRATIONAL MODEL 
Goals 

Ori^anizational life would be simpler if ^oals were uniform, clearK 
stated, and stable o\ e ■ time. Hrticiene\ would he greater if these ^oals were set 
by the leaders and translated into specific objectives by schools and teachers. 
But life isn't always so simple. 

In reality; or^ani/;itional ^oals are more accurateK reflected in the nonra- 
tional column of l*i^ure rl. interpreted in the most pessimistic sense, this 
presents an ima^e of a school district wandering aimlessly with no direc- 
tion—a district at the merc\' of the elements. A more realistic, less pessimistic 
interpretation depicts a district whose obligation and commitment is to serve 
a variety of diverse needs such as reflected in the data outlined in Chapter 1. 
More specifically, school districts are or^ani/:ed to serve multiple and some- 
times competing ^oals. as various constituencies can legitimately claim their 
expectations should be met. It is possible, for instance, to have separate 
organizational goals tl ,at attempt to meet the needs of our talented students as 
well as those who are academically at risk— as long as these and other goals 
don't run contrary to the overall mission of the school district. 

/Vs another illustration, the fictitious Delta School District in Chapter 3 
found that schools had various inlerprciations of how best to use computer 
technologv. None of thie interpretations were inherentiv good or bad. Thev 
simpiv reflected different, but reasonable, perspectives on whats best for 
students. The Delta District responded by trving to accommodate screral of 
these goals. This approach allows the district to meet multiple obligations, as 
long as the goals don't pull the district in two opposite philosophical direc- 
tions. VC'hen this condition surfaces, the district has a higher-order obligation: 
to lean on its guidii\i» beliefs (see Chapter S) to determine which direction is 
in the best interest of students. 

/VJmittedlv, at times organizational goals do become unnecessarily fu//y 
vague, and in direct competition with each other I'nder these conditions, 
district leadership has an obligation lo focus these disparate goals toward a 
common mission. At other times its all right to have multiple goals that 
change over time as the organization demonstrates responsiveness to the 
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diverse. pIur.ilisiiL- Lommuniiv ii i,s dcsigncel lo serve. Ii is also more denio- 
eraiie. especially in a puhlie serviLV instuution. I-inalh. bv ineorporaiing 
dilfereni seis of goals, the district inerea.ses eonmninitv suppon and eommii- 
nieni as more people haw legitimate reason lo become inNolwd in district 
.i^hiirs. 



Power 

llie abilin- to mobili/e energ\- within an organization stems from access 
to information, support, and resources. It follows, therefore, thai the formal 
organi/aitional chart does not inherently determine power. Those located at 
the top of the pyramid may be relativeK- more empowered, hut this is because 
they understand the basi.s for power and they act on it. Others throughout the 
layers of the hureaueracA- can gain access to the power tools, though it often 
takes more effort for the mid- to lower-lev el managers of the district. Organi- 
zations that accept the idea that empowerment can be an open-ended (as 
opposed to hxed) quantity- also recognize that by increasing opportunities for 
empowerment organiz^ional power is increased. Nevertheless, even under 
such positive conditions, .some people will be more powerful than others, 
and this too is a realitx' of organizational life. 

The rational model assumes that centralized expectations about curricu- 
lum and instruction travel downward through the organiz^itional chart, show- 
ing up as intended in the behavior of teachers and students. The nonrational 
model denies this interpretation of realii>'. claiming instead that, in many 
instances, control over central expectations takes place at the school and 
classroom lex-el. Furthermore, v-aluable ideas for district policT will often 
come from the schools and classrooms of the district if the channels of 
communication are open. Again, advocates of the nonrational model see this 
effect as more sensible. The power to make the most difference in the liws of 
children generally re.sts with those who are closest to these children. The 
realit>' of life in .school districts is that teachers ha\'e considerable power to 
siiape teaching and learning in the classroom. 

Decision Making 

As shown in Figure 4.1, decision making in the rational model is based 
on setting goals via a logical, problem-solving process. This includes consid- 
ering all feasible option.s ithin reach of the decision makers and arriving at 
the single best decision that maximizes organizational goals. 

In the nonrational model, decision makers see this approach as not onh' 
unreasonable, but also undesirable. As discussed earlier, school districts ser\'e 
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multiple constiiucncics, each with legitimate demands and expectations. Or- 
ganizational decisions, therefore, realistically are not conlined to the inner 
circles of central administration. \Klth some exceptions, an organi/;ition is 
forced to open the decision-making process to broad scrutiny and input, e\en 
if it means running the ri,sk of having to contend with the politics of bargain- 
ing, compromise, and conce.ssion. R)litics is not inherently dirt> and devious. 
It simply reflects the realit>- of deci.sion making in a democracv: 

Exceptions to this general rule include decision making that c/ocs follow 
the tight coupling model. VClthin the business services side of the organiza- 
tional chart, for instance, payroll and purchasing procedures usualh" follow 
the logical, decision-making process. Even on the instructional side chart, the 
logical, problem-solving approach works well for routine, noncontroversial 
decisions. 

Another point of clarification needs to be made, Nonrational decision 
making doesni mean irrational and irresponsible decision making. Even 
nonrational decision makers need to be anahtical, systematic, a?id logical in 
their planning. But the\- k.iow that man\- of the variables entering into the 
decision making don't follow the nv^ai, orderK- patterns assumed by the 
rational model The trick is to design a decision-making process that antici- 
pates, e\-en incorporates, these v-ariables in a sensible wa\'. 

External Environment 

Consistent with the neat and orderh- world of rational organizations, the 
uwld of the external em ironment is just as rational, it acts in a stable and 
certain fashion, waiting patiently while the rational organization engages in 
internal decision making. Out of respect for the expertise and ofticial power 
of the school district, the external world remains inactive until called on for a 
response. 

Realit}' dictates othervs-ise, say defenders of the nonrational model. In ihis 
world of change and unceriaint>; the environment external to ihc school 
district mirrors the conditions endemic to the larger society- by acting in a 
somev^iiat unstable and uncertain manner Such conditions aren't necessarily 
bad; ihe\' simpK* rellect the multifaceted and shifting versions of realit\' we live 
in. 

I3ecause tliose outside tlie sch(H)l distria have a stake in both ilie pr(Krs.s 
and outcomes of sch(X;ling, deserve to be included in tlie decision-making 
proces.s of tlie distria. This doesn't nu-an merek r;.\sponaing to internal deci- 
sioas. It means becoming aaiwiy invoK'ed in ilie prcKVss itself, even to tlie point 
of challenging the organizations power and exix*ruse. Although over 70 percent 
of our nations families have no children in tlie public sch(X)ls, ihe\' have an 
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investment (hx^iJi in a jXTSonal as well its s(K'ictal sense) in the future of our 
exiucaiional enteq^Jrise. Tlierefore it .set^ms rea.sonable liiai iJie\ should expeei 
meaiiingftjl involvement in organizational decisions. 

Teaching Process 

The leaching process within the rational world view presents a clear 
picture of the best instructional methods tcj achieve organizational goals. 
Coi respondingly, there is a standard set of best practices to improve learning. 
If only teachers would puT these praaices into action m the classroom, 
teaching and learning would improve. 

According to the nonraiic)nal model, things aren't quite that simple. Tlie 
teaching process is a highly cc)mplex act, not easily understood by re- 
searchers or praciitioncrs. Given the \*ast diversity' among our student popula- 
tion, it seems only k^gical that teachers need an array of .situationally appro- 
priate instruaional practices to imprcw learning. And, based on current 
research, the nonrational view of the teaching process turns out lo be a mart 
realistic perspective than the rational model. 



The ratic^nal view of realit\* has a lengthy histor\* in our culture. In large 
pan. ihe strength of the rational model emanates from a cultural aura that 
annhing be\'ond the boundaries of rationalit}' loses legitimacy In fact, until 
recently descriptions of realit\' that strayed outside the rational model were 
to.ssed into a residual caiegor>' bearing no label. 

Our attempt in this book is to describe realit)- in an anahiical way 
appKing a framework commonly used in examining organizations. Although 
we have labeled this view of realii>' uonraiiottal, the label should not become 
a distractor for the ver>' important concepts subsumed under the label. To 
reiterate an earlier point, nonrational does not mean irrational. To the con- 
irar\; we argue that the nonrational model is a ;?/or6^sensib!e and more logical 
way of understanding the realii\' a{ organizations than the rational view. In 
addition, lo he effective in a nonrational organization, leaders neea to have an 
orderly systematic, anaKtical approach to managing in a complex, somewhat 
disorderly environment. 

The first step in creating school districts that work is to realize that the 
nonrational model does, indeed, offer a more logical and accurate account of 
hem- organizations actually operate. A next step is to put wheels under ihis 
model by developing specific Sirategies necessary- to be effective in a nonra- 
tional world. In the next chapter we discu.ss the .strateg}' of understanding and 
asse.ssing the culture of the organization. 



CONCLUSION 
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Understanding and 
Assessing the Culture of 
the Organization 



INTRODUCTION 

Thanks lo the current outpouring of books on coqiorate reform, people 
uf "discovering" that organizations have a culture. Tlie fact is. they've always 
h;;.;l a culture, but not many people in or out of the organization paid much 
attention to it. Today the culture of tbe organization has become a prominent 
factor in the study of what makes organisations tick (e.g.. Deal and Kennedy 
1982. Planter 1983. Davis 198-4. Miller 1984). More specifically organizational 
culture becr;nes instrumental in determining organizational liealtb. In the 
following .section, we address questions such as. What is meant bv ■ culture"? 
Mow do you know one wben you see one''' How do you assess the health of 
the organiz^itional culture? How do you resolve differences between what is 
and what ought to be? For answers to the.ie questions we draw heavilv on the 
research and experience of the busines.'; world. 

UNDERSTAIVDING ORGANIZATIONAL CULTURE 

In an iihhrcriaicd way, culture can be defined as; the way we do business 
around here; who you are and what you stand for; the assumptions ahoui the 
organization. In a more scholarly sense, culture embracvs the norms, values. 
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history — the sum total of all the shared understandini^s held hy memliers of 
the organization. Howewr such a definition is too amorphous for purposes 
of describing and analyzing culture. Therefore, we operationally define 
culture along two dimensions, the guiding beliefs of the organiziition coupled 
with the da\'-tO'day behavior of organi/^uional members. Davis ( 198^) offers 
the caveat that beliefs and behavior are only manifestations of the culture, and 
not the culture itself But. as he puts it, "... artifacts are tangible, and it is 
possible to get \-our arms around them" ( Davis 198^, p. 1 2 ). Vl'ith this ca\c Ji in 
mind, we examine more carefLilly each of the dimensic^ns of culture. 

Guiding BeHefe 

Rooted in a philosophical context, guiding beliefs are the principles on 
which the organization is supposedly built. Ideally the\' ser\'e as the founda- 
tion for all major decisions. For school districts, guiding beliefs provide 
direction in areas such as school board polic\'making, allocation of resources, 
utiliz-ation of personnel, and for making critical decisions about teaching and 
learning. Sometimes guiding beliefs take the form of a mission statement, 
district philosophy or goals and objectives. More frequently guiding beliefs 
are embedded in stories about the historx- of the organization, various key 
documents shaping the direction of the district, and the verbal and nonverbal 
messages sent by the school board and senior-lenvl administrators. 

In anv case, ever\' organization conve\'S a belief structure that members 
of the organization interpret as representing the values held dear by those 
who are expected to .set the tone and direction for the district: the school 
board and district administrators. 

Daily Behavior 

The second dimension of organizational culture is the daily behavior of 
the employees of the school district. This component of culture is more 
situational and subject to change due to circumstances of the moment. Deal 
and Kennedy (1982) refer to this behavior as the rites and rituals of the 
organization. For example, subtle clues about behavior are found iii the way 
people are addressed, how much emotion is permitted, who spt^aks out at 
meetings, and the acceptability' of playfulness as part of organizational life. In 
short, thie daily behavior of staff members reflects the way the sciiool district 
does business on a continuing basis. 

Climate and Culture 

At this point a distinction needs to be made betu-een climate and culture. 
Climate is a measure of whether peoples expectations are being met regard- 
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ing what it should be like to work in the school district. These expectntions 
plus the guiding beliefs produce norms that powerfully shape the behavior of 
individuals and groups in the organi/.ation. Climate, thea becomes the (it 
bervvcen the prevailing culture and individual values of employees (Davis 
19S4). >X'hereas climate is often transitor}' and a short-term phenomenon, 
culture is more stable and long term. 

Describing School District Culture 

Once the idea of organizational culture takes on meaning to school 
di.strict leaders, the abilitx' to de.scribe the culture of the district can be 
incorporated into organizational strateg}.' This step is easy when the district 
has a clearly articulated set of guiding beliefs which is manifest in daily 
behavior b\ members of the organiziition. The rub comes when guiding 
beliefs are not so apparent. According to researchers in the corporate .seaor 
(e.g., Davis 1984, Miller 1984), the most effective way to uncovT data about 
organiz-ational culture is through intemews with ke\' informants. "Kex;" in this 
case, means individuals who have a long histor\' w ith the distria and who 
have a broad, diverse background of experience with the organization. Basic 
categories for collecting information about the di.strict culture (Hickman and 
Silva 1984) include: 

• the districts hisu)r\- — e\'enis. decisions, imd people who gaw shape to the 
present ()rganizaii()n; 

• dreams, ambitions, and values of select empl()\ees, those who strongly influ- 
ence other employees: 

• organizational stories containing iniporiani messages about ilie district's pri- 
orities, commitment, concerns, .star employee's, dos and don is, as well as general ways 
of gelling things done: and 

• the performance, motivation, and relationships of the districts employees. 

Leaders in the held of organizational culture contend that the step of 
de.scrihing the culture is a prere'^uisite to understanding and assessing the 
culture. The experts also prefer the 'ntea-icAV process primarily because of 
the rich lore found in lirsthand accounts. Howe\'er, in cases where time, 
money and other resources become major obstacles to describing the culture 
via inter\'ie\v, a written questionnaire can also yield valuable information. 

Whether the org.mizational strateg\ is to interview, conduct a written 
survey or a combination cf nicthods, the data need to be organized according 



' Note that the focus of thi.s .section is on dturict culture. U ithin each culture, .suhcultures 
exi.M and have their own norm.s, ^-.jlue.s, and hisior>. See, for in.siance. Deal and Kennc\ly ( 19H2), 
I-or a di.scu.ssion of .sch(K)l culture as a .subculture wiiliin ihe di.strict, refer to Chapter 9 
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to major principles. Simv no sin.i^lc lV.iniL*\V()ik M.inds out in the liici Jiinv as 
the prctcnvJ MSicni. cadi iliMria nuiM .i^naip the giiidini» hclicls acLorilini* 
to it.s own needs. To illusiraie what a tranicwoik iHi.i»lu look like, \\v haw 
consirucied in Figure S.l some i\pieal eaiei^ories along with .sample cjuesiions 
related lo each eategorv. 

Fig. 5.1. Guiding Beliefe of Our School District 

liinapk' i>f hoposc 

li) what L-xieni tloes ihc disirici 

• ariiailaie a sci ol piiqiosus ih;ii prox ii^lcs long iL*rm dirvciion lo iIk* (.lisiria-' 

• \iiluL* ilie impoiiaiKv ol\*mplo\vL*.s iindersianding iIk' purposes ol ihc ■iisiria's 
mission? 

• \aluL- ihe imporianec of tiecisions iiL-iiig wiih consit^kTaiioii lo the 
puqii )ses'' 

hifiaplc of rinpouvtmcnt 

lo whai exieni doL*s ihc tiisu ici 

• Niilue empowering eniph )\ees ill i t )Uglioui ilie disiriei lo a.ssisi in ilie misMt )n o( 
ilie disirla? 

• value equal opponuiiii\" lo access int'ormaiion, support, antl lestfuices'' 

• N iL-w power as an expan^ling eniii\- ilirouglioni the organi/aiioiiy 

hitidple of Decvaioti Making 

lo what exicni does the di:»iric!: 

• support the decenirali/.aiion of decisions as close to ilie point ol inipleiiienta 
lion as possihle? 

• \-alue opporiuniiN* for input in disiriciwide decisions? 

• \-alue decisions heing made hy those who are direciK- iitlecied hy tlieinV 

h'indple of Hc/on^nm 

li) what extent does the district: 

• \~alue commitment to the dcM'lopmeiit of the individual within ive disirici? 

• treat individual employees as signiticant stakeholders in the or^m./iiiion? 

• \alue :i "we spirit" and feeling of ownership in the org.ani/atioi:? 

h'inciplc of Trust and ConfUicm c 
li) what extent does the district: 

• believe thai employees act in ilie hesi interest of students anCi th^'t)rgani/ationy 

• ha\e conhdence in the expertise of staff niem|-)ers to make w ise decisions^ 

• helieve that employees will respond w ith their hesi efforts w hen ap[ii"o[iriaiel\ 
I ec( Jgni/edy 

Ih-indple of iixceiience 

lo what ex»jnt does the district: 

• ralue high standards and ex|^eciaiions? 
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• value ail aiiiinsf^jlKTc cno>iii"ai»iiii; all .si;dl" iiicnibcrs i(i " strcich and grow"? 

• bclicNv in a can do" aaiiudc lor all employees;' 

/Yhia/>Ic of Rca)^)titU)}t cnui Rctt xtni 
'lo \\\\M ex lent docs ihc disirr.i: 

• \akic offering incciniws lo encourage inno\aiion and risk laking? 

• helie\e in recognizing eniph )yees and sludenls who achiew signilicani acconi- 
plishnienis? 

• beliew in inwsiing in ihe poienlial of disirici employees' 

/Yniaplc ()f (.'arifif^ 

li) whai ex;eni does ilie disirici: 

• value ihe well-being and personal ci)ncerns o\' ihe employees? 

• belic^■e in eniplo\ees sharing ihenisehes in an oi^c ei and irusiing inannerr 

• N'alue laking a personal inieresi in the pn)fessional development and career ot 
emf'jloyees? 

liiiiciplc of I)itc^nty' 

To what exieni does ihe disirici; 

• Niilue honest)' in words and aciion? 

• \alue Ct)nsisieni. responsible pursuit of a staled course ot action? 

• \alue ilie unwawring eoniniitment to highest perst )nal and ethical con\ iciions? 

hi) iL ip/c of I )n irsit) • 

lo what extent dt)es the district: 

• value differences in individual philosof'iln- and personaht\ ? 

• N'alue and encourage differences in leaching style and philosoplw ? 

• believe thai schools and the children within theni are ine\iiably not alike, 
calling for tlexibilirv' in teaching and learning ai'Jproaches? 

A school districts culture mows from background to foreground when 
organisational strategies are employed that create an a\va:'ei.;.\ss of culture, 
underscore its importance, and systematically hegin to describe it. These 
strategies can be applied to the guiding beliefs as well as to daily beha\'ior 

The first dimension produces a measure of how things ou\;ht to he, and 
the second dimension yields a picture about how things real I v are. 

LONG BRANCH SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 

The following h\pothetical example illustrates how a new superinten- 
dent set about the business of understanding the culture he rec ^ tly inher- 
ited. For the .sak(.' of brevity; only one guiding belief is highlighted: the 
principle of decision making. 

Donald Harrington recently accepted the superintendcucy of Long 
Mranch School Di.strict. a communit\- with 12,()()() .students and 21 schools. 
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Harrington prcNiou^ly had spent six years as superintendent of a nuidi 
smaller district about SS miles southeast of ix)ni» lirandi 

Harrington made it clear to the i.ong Branch Hoard ot Hducation that he 
valued one principle very highly He felt it was extremely important to 
decentralize decisions as close to the spot of implementation as possible. 
Similarly, he valued the opporlunit}* for teaching si;il'f to have input into 
districrvvide curriculum and instruction decisions as much as feasible. e\en 
though he was firm that the superintendent and board should make the linal 
decisions on those issues ;il'fecting the entire district. 

Harrington wus also seasoned enough to know that he couldn't walk 
through the crowds waving his banner and expect an immediate followership 
just because the superintendent was leading the pep rally Instead, he decided 
to use a combination of inter\*ic*ws and a -surx-e) to better understand the i.ong 
Branch culture in the area of decision making. 

First, he scheduled a series of three meetings over a month's period with 
each of four influential members of the district. The hrst person he selected 
w*as the direcnor of personnel, who had been in the districl for 21 years. 
ser\'ing in a v-ariet}' of roles such as curriculum specialist, middle school 
principal, and team leader of the administrative negotiating team. The second 
person was the mosi experienced high school principal, considered a star by 
all accounts. She had previously been an assistant principal in rwo other high 
schcx)ls before accepting her current positron in the district's most difficult 
high school. The third person he identified was the president of the teachers' 
union. Even thc:)ugh this person was a leader during the tough teachers strike, 
she was an adamant supporter of children. She also understood the important 
role of management in the overall scheme of running a school district. T'he 
fourth person inter\Mewed was a custodian who had been wiih the district for 
27 years and had worked for nine different principals. He was acclaimed for 
his dedication to the Long Branch District. Besides, he was a .sa\-\y person 
when it came to understanding the rarious agendas that principals held in 
managing a school. From his sc^^eral meetings with these individuals. Super- 
intendent Harrington reflected on the following notes he had jotted down 
about decision making, 

Tlje Long Branch Distiict has cojisistently gone ok record in iwioiLs 
dcx:time>its stating the importance ofinmlring teachers in the iknvlopment of 
curriculum. 

Teadjers heiieiv the district imnts to hear their ideas about what u\)rk's 
best for kids. 

Classified personnel don^t seem to hai^ any clear messages about 
whether the district lalues including them in decisiom affecting their uwk 
life. 
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/W;;//;/^Y;v//o;n. in j^cncmi, Jivl that the (/istrict c/ocsn 't mluc their inpat 
i)i dusthct p()lity))Hihi)i\^. 

School hixinl polity incliules a paragraph afxmt the importcoac of 
cielc^citi)}}^ clecL^io)is to those who cov most affected by them. 

Fmployees. except for teachers, don't see a lot ofeiiclence that the school 
IxKU'cl acts according to the policy stalement about dele^a/iofi. 

Teacbe^y imnt to he ini<jlivd in cuMadam and instruction decLsiom, 
hut not particularly in decL^iiofLs in other arecL^ si^ch (is hiLs' schedides and 
redrawin\^ school district houndanes. 

To complement the inicn icw process. Superintendent Harrington sent 
out a brief report card to be anonymously filled our by all employees 
regarding tbeir perceptions of school district operations. In the area of 
decision making, the following results were noteworthy-: 

Question: Do the district administration and board value your input 
in decisions? 

RespofLse: Teachers, 6"^ percent yes; administniu)rs. 3^ percent \es; 
classified staff, 2v percent \es. 

Question: Does the district allow you to make decisions that affect 
y.)u? 

Response: Teachers, 81 percent yes; administrators, 4l percent yes; 
classified staff 39 percent \es. 

The suney tally fell in line with the firsthand data gathered b\ Har- 
rington. He concluded, therefore, that the guiding belief of decentralized 
decision making was a value that at least was ofhcialk expressed by the 
district. This value w:is clearly one he endorsed. Harrington further con- 
cluded that the value wasn't uniformly understood as being important to 
district operations. Both district administrators and classified personnel 
weren't convinced that the ralue was considered important hy the board and 
seniople\'el administrators. Finally, Superintendent Harrington realized that 
tlie dailv behavior of district administration and the school board wasn't 
interpreted to be supportive of a decentralized decision-making poliCN' state- 
ment. 

Therefore, Superintendent Harrington made a commitment to 
strengthen the communication process so that all employees realized that the 
district did, indeed, value decentralized decision making. He also pledged to 
monitor the actions of key district staff to reinforce and recognize efforts to 
make the value of decentralized decision making come alive in the behavior 
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of L*mpli)\vcs. particiilarK those in leadership roles, who serve ;is role models 
tor others. 

ASSESSING THE HEALTH OF 
SCHOOL DISTRICT CULTURE 

/Vs SupLTiiilendcnl liarrinj^UMi would quiekiy ailesi, ideally, ilK\uuidMii; 
beliefs should set the lone and direction ft)r ori»ani/.ational strategies ( i.e., the 
strategies should How from the helief .system). Corre.spondinj^h, the daily 
behavior of school district employees ;ilfects whether the stratci^ics ^ei iniple 
mented. If the culture i.s healthy there should be a natural proj^ressioii from 
guiding beliefs to organizational strategics to daily beha\ ior Hut if the j»uidini^ 
beliefs are not strong within the organization, daily behavior takes center 
sia^e (Davis 1984). Vlitliout ^uidin^ beliefs as anchor point, the everyday 
activities start to dictate organizational strategy. W hen this happens, the organ- 
ization loses its future focus and becomes preoccupied with survival of the 
moment. 

To summarize, a balanced equation occurs when the ,i»ualini» belie! s 
equal the daily behavior ( Ci.H. = D.H. ). Msumin^ appropriate ^uidin^ beliefs, 
the outcome is a healthy culture. In contrast, wiien Ci.Ii. ^ D.ii., the resuii is 
an unhealthy culture. Deal and Kennedy ( 19H2) offer additional .synijitoms of 
a culture in trouble; 

weak CLiIiLires don'i iiave clear values or fx'liefs al-joui Iiow lo Ix* effeeihe; 

they have nian\- siieh beliefs hui can'i a^ree aim mfi ifiemselves on which are iik )si 
imporianu or 

different pans of 'Jie or^ani/aiion have fundaniepralK differeni Ivliefs; or 

liie iieroes of liie culture are desiruciive or disruptive and don'i build upon any 
common iindersiandin^ aboui what is iniporiani; or 

ihe rituals of da\' lo clay life are either disi.r>»ani/ecl, with even ht)dy eloin>» then- 
own tiling — or downright contradictor}-, with the left haiul nt)t knowing what the ii>;hi 
hand is di )in^ ( pp. 1 .-^S- 1 36 ). 

DEALING WITH DIFFERENCES BETWEEN WHAT 
OUGHT TO BE AND WHAT IS 

To reiterate, the litmus test of i!ie health of the organizational culture is 
the balance between wiiai ou^lit to be (^uidin^ beliefs) and what currenilv 
exists (daily behavior). If an imbalance appears, several cjuestions should 
subsequently be a.sked to diagnose the cause of the imbalance. 
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1. /\;v the i^nu/hii^ hviicfs stiii dcsiwhlc? If so. k-a\c ihc-m alone*. If not. a 
major change cffoi i looms ahead More ahout this later 

2. :\}v the guicloi^ hclicfs dcsirahic, hut not clearly inulefytood ok /kt- 
haps. mL^hitej-preted? In this situation, organizational strategies need to he 
developed imi strengthen the ofticial and informal communieaiion networks, 
underscoring the importaiice of key values. ;\lso recot;nition should he 
extended to events and people exemplifv ing these values. 

3. A)v the {Jiiidhig heliefs all fi^ht, hut the daily hehaiior doesn't covi- 
tide with the lulnvs? Then a slow, deliberate process needs to he imple- 
nuMVed aligning the organizational structure, strategies, and skills with the 
professed values. In many cases, only a few areas of daily hehavior may he out 
of halance, which makes the balancing act less formidable. Other times, a 
strateg)' may be to manage around the daily behavior In particular, if the daily 
behavior is deepk enirenched, it mav' be more productive to tolerate the out 
of balance daily behavior while reinforcing the guiding beliefs (Davis 19H4). 

Returning to the issue of changing organizational culture, most experts 
agree that a decision to make drastic changes in the school district culture 
should be made only under the most serious conditions. That is, if the 
guiding beliefs contribute to a very unhealthy organization, then the risks 
involved in 'Verhauling the culture may be worth it. What are the risks? The 
investment c^f time and energv- in attemptirig to recast a form that has alreadv* 
hardened is one risk. Another is the probabilit}' that the resistant organiza- 
tional culture will prevail, rendering the leader powerless. 

A more promising approach is to build on the strengths of an organiza- 
tions culture. Reinforce the guiding beliefs that are desirable. Identify the 
select fev\' that need to be changed, and then develop organizational strategies 
for sending clear messages that the new guiding beliefs are extremely impor- 
tant to the leaders of the school district. Reward and remind at every oppor- 
iunit\' the value of these new beliefs. Recall, for instance, that Superintendent 
Harrington in the Long Branch study improved the communication process 
so that all district emplovees heard the message about the importance of 
decentralized decision making. He also highlighted performance of district 
sliiff. which represented this value in action. Over time, the school district will 
see the pattern of leadership behavior calling attention to what's important 
within the organizations belief structure. 



Strategic Planning 



INTRODUCTION 

Conventional planning models make things seem so easy To be effective, 
administrators simply identify long-ran^e ^oals, develop procedures to 
achiew the goals, and put together an evaluation design that will assess the 
achie\ement of the goals. But most administrators don't behave the way the 
planning models say they should, I-or instance, based on inier\'ie\vs with 
administrators, Baldridge (1983) reported the following patterns of adminis- 
trative planning: 

• Administrators move from one event to the next with little time for 
long-range planning. 

• As soon as long-range goals start looking clear, something happens to 
muddle them up again. 

• Instead of a crisp list of a few clear goals, real world administrators 
face a laundry list of unclear and sometimes contradictor^' goals. 

• Rarely are long-range program decisions based on rational evaluation. 
Rather, a t>pically weak evaluation design is inter^\'ined with the political 
support a program can muster. 
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• EvLMi when a plan is made, it virtually never gets implemeniecl as 
intended. 

In short, the real \\or\d of administration does not eoincide with the 
ideal world deserihed hy eonventional planning models, lb reconeile this 
gap. we eoneur w ith Haldridge and Deal ( 19tS3) that planning theory should 
be adjusted to realit>. not reality foreed into an obsolete theoretieal frame- 
work. 



FOUNDATION FOR STRATEGIC PIAIVNING 

Actuallv, there is a body of planning literature that dcK's demonsirate a 
sensitivitA" to the real world of admini.straiion. CK'er the pasj 20 years, res \irch 
in sehools of management has sought to determine efi'eaiNV planning ^trat- 
egie.s. This literature has eonverged into a solid coneeptua] Tamework un ler 
the heading .sV;w/c;£,'/c/?/r^; The basic assumptions of strategic planning 
relate directly to the viov of organi/^ations de\'eloped in Chapter 3. The real 
world of schcH)l districts is best charaaerii^ed by the nonrati()nal model, in 
particular, two points stand out that have .special meaning for plann'ng. First, 
we beliLTc in a dynamic w'orld marked by rapid change. Any planning model 
.should recognize and accommodate the dynamics of change. .Second, the 
external environment is inextricably bound into our planning efforts. ;\s 
described in Chapter 3, the environment will iniluence our decisions, m) we 
need to incorporate data from this macroenvironnient when we engage in tlv.* 
organizational strategy- of planning. 

According to Rhodes (1986), the simplest way to understand strategic 
planning is to view it as an information model: 

Siraiej^ic pianninj^ parallels tlic pmcess ilic liunian mind u.ses lo make decisions 
in siiuaii()ns wliere conditions Iiave ciianj»cd since ilie last lime a similar decision was 
made. Ai such limes, wlien old ass uni pi ions ma\ noi he valid, ihe mind actively 
searches for new and lieiier information. ( New means inforniaiion relaied to ilie 
cioivfit siiLiaiion. and "heiier" means inforniaiion more specilicalK related lo ilie 
pu)p(>sc oiitcowe of ihe decision. ; I'sinji liiis d:ua a new decision is made. Us effects 
on liie si" aiion ihen produce new information for sab.setiueni decisions. I 'sinj^ this 
aiuloj^y .strategic planning can be undc^'siood, simply, as a process thai provitles ftetc 
coidhcttcr infonnatioii for decisions relaied lo the immediate or future accDnipIisii- 
meni of an objective (pp. 1-2). 
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The concept of linking present decisions to future objectives is a critical 
point. Planning within a context of changing conditions means thai planners 
need a clear conception of the organizations missit)n. In the case of a school 
district, a carefully articulated vision of where the district is heading needs to 
he kept in the forefront of discussions as strategic planning pRKVsses are put 
in motion. 

With the four.dation for strategic planning fstablislied, let's contrast the 
framework of strategic planning with the more familiar framework of conven- 
tional. k)ng-range planning. 



CONVENTIONAL VS. STRATEGIC PLANNING 



In an attempt to highlight differences between conventional and strategic 
planning. Figure 6.1 illustrates rvvo competing frameworks, with the full 
realization that the real world doesn't alwa\s lit an either-or model. 

World View: Internal vs. External 

Consistent with the rational systems model, conventional planning takes 
into account only the variables operating within the system. The world of 
importance to conventional planners is the world of the organization. In 
contrast, strategic planners say the world of importance in planning com- 
prises a dual environment: the world of the school district plus the external 
environment. According to Lewis ( 1983). recognition of the external environ- 
ment as an important consideration in the planning process and actually 
using data derived ^roni the envi' 'Miient are two essential features separating 
strategic planning and convenr planning. 

System Perspective: Segmental vs. Integrated 

In a .segmentalist system, each unit within the organization is self-con- 
tained, functioning independently of other unit.s. Planning in such a system 

Fig. 6.1. A Comparison of Conventional and Strategic Planning 
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lends U) view these discrete units as responsil^lrj for their ow n destinv. hi an 
integrated system, planning emphasizes interdependena, cnvsscutting r(»la- 
tionships among organizational units, and the concept of the whole' of the 
organization in planning efforts. 

To illustrate these different perspectives, suppose a scho()l board devel- 
oped a district poliq to "mainstream * special education students inro regular 
cla,ssrcK)ms as much :ts possible, hi a segnientalist system the .^"ollowing 
scenario may unfold. 

A central office administrator in special education hires the teachers with 
no input from principals. The special education teachers and clas.srooni 
teachers plan their curriculum with little communication between each other. 
Academic and behavior problems in the special education class are the 
exclusive responsibilit}' of the special education teacher ff serious behavior 
erupts from a given special education child, the principal calls the central 
office to see what the administrators in special education plan to do about 
'your kid." 

hi contrast, an integrated system perspective causes a different siorv to 
be told. 

The central ofhce administrator in special education works in coopera- 
tion with the building principal to interxicAv and selea a special education 
teacher Tiie classroom teachers and special education teachers set aside 
some common planning time so coordination of curriculum will be max- 
imized for the students. Academic and behavior problems become the joint 
responsibility' of the special education teacher. classrcK)ni teacher, and sup- 
port staff, including the guidance counselor, school psycliolc)gist, and reading 
specialist. When major problems occur both central office .staff and the school 
operate from a perspective, ">W.*Ve al! in this business together, and we're 
dependent on each other to resolve issues in the best interest of the school 
distria.^' 

PlaimiTig Horizon: Long Range vs. Medium/Short Range 

Vt'hat constitutes "long range** varies according to planning models: 
much of the conventional planning literature focuses on de\'eloping hve-year 
plans. ten-\ear plans, en-en plans carrying the organization into the next 
centuf}'. Strategic planners aren't opposed tt) looking ahead. In fact, tlie^ 
w^>uld argue that the long-range destin\' of the organiz^ation is crucial to 
effcaive planning. When it comes to actual planning horizons, though, the 
strategic planning frame^work re.sts on the assumptions of change and an 
active exiernal environment. Because we are educating in an era of change 



and insrabilit>; we can i assume todays plans will mcci tomorrows r.ceds, 
.Viso, rcalisiically, involvement by the world outside the school district may 
cause us to see thini^s in a difierent way. Thereby altering* our original plans. 
I'Of iliese reasons, the plannini» timeline can be short as a fw davs or as 
long as. perhaps, a couple of \vars. 

Data Base: Quantitative vs. Qualitative 

TraditionalK; planning models haw relied on hard daia because these 
figures ofTereJ the most defen.sible basi> for making tough deci>ioiis about 
tlje future. Strategic planning models, on the other hand, emphasize qualita- 
tive data. Because the future is uncertain, subjective judgment, intuition, and 
even liunches become important pieces of data in planning for the future. 

Outcome: Master Plan vs. Masterful Planning 

It seems almost too obvious to state, but the goal of conventional, long- 
range planning is to produce a long-rang* plan. This plan becomes the 
blueprint for organizational activities and decisions during the time period 
covered by the plan. Adherence to the plan means adherence to efficienq- 
( i.e., doing things right as defined by the blueprint ). An analog}- will illustrate 
the concept of master plan. Imagine a maze puzzle designed for children. 
There is one entr\' point and one exit pcjint, with the exit point representing 
successful execution of the plan. Contained within the maze is one right path 
to success. Tlie exit point doesn't change, and the barriers along the way 
remain static. The challenge is to negotiate your way through the barriers and 
dead ends, knowing a right answer Hes within your reach. 

In contrast, the gc ^ai cj/ strategic plan^^ing is to produce a stream of wise 
decisions designed to achieve the mission of the organization. Emphasis shifts 
from product to process. Just as the planning process builds in tlexibilii\' for 
adapting to changir^: conditions in and out of the organization, it also axepts 
the possibijt)- that the final [>roduct may not resemble what was initiallv 
intended. In other w^ords, strategic planners say its okay to abandon some 
original goals that looked good at first. Substituting goals may noi result in the 
most efficient planning, but it nets a more effective process because changes 
made today are designed to make the organization better off in the future 

To draw another analog\; imagine strategic planning in aaion as playing a 
video game. The mission is to score one million points. To achie\^^ this lev'el 
of excellence, the player negotiates a path packed with stimuli from the 
external environment tning to b|c;ck the road to excellence. The player must 
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make a stream of wise decisions en route. e\en changing v mie plans alone 
the way. always on the alert for the unexpected, hi this illustration, the most 
effective way io achieve excellence may not be the plan as on^^inally intended 
at the it.set of the game. 

.immary. strategic planning is not .some package ihat will produce 
magic results overnight. Radier. it offers a different way of thinking ;'!iv)Ul 
planning in compari.son to conventional, long-range planning. This change in 
orientation carries with it some techniques that will .strengthen the .strategic 
planning process. 

THREE NECESSARY TECHNIQUES FOR 
STRATEGIC PLANNING 

Since this is not a hook on evervihing you ever wanted to know about 
planning, we will skip the basics and move directly to three lechnicjues 
requisite to an effective strategic planning process. Application of these 
techniques a.ssumes that the organization already !ias in place a mi.ssion 
statement that ser\rs as an anchor point for future planning. 

Environmental Analysis 

As school di.stricts plan in the real world, they quickly realize ilie 
importance of monitoring various a.spc^cts of their external environment. The 
trick becomes deciding what to monitor By grouping data according to 
economic, political, technological, and .social dimensions, many .school dis- 
tricts tind that this data bxse is sufficient for most purpo.ses in environmental 
.scanning. Vor each of thest. dimensions, the data can be further categorized 
according to two effects: i /pi 'Ort unities and threats. Opportunities are areas in 
which fa\'orable circumstances pro\'ide potential for help in achieving district 
goals. Threats represent potential problems that could have a .serious negative 
impact on the di.stricts attempts to achieve its goals (Lewis 1983 ) I'or each of 
the four dimensions of the external environment, (economic, political, tech- 
nological, .soeial) ihe following questions can be po.sed. 

• What are the (e,g,. economic) forces that .ser\'e as opportunities to 
help in the accomplishment of the planning i.s.sue? 

• ^'hat are i' (e.g.. economic) forces that .seive as threats U) ihe 
aiXi>n)plishment i le planning i.ssue? 

By collecting data that provide answers to ihese t\\'o que.sti()ns along each of 
the four dimensions outlined above, a di.strict can produce a rather compre- 
hensive scan of its external environment. I-igure (yl illustrates a sample 
format for an environmental analysis, 



Internal Analysis 

For any issue a disirici siibjcvis to siraic't;ic planning, an analysis can he 
made of the poieniiai organizational impact of the issue. We have structured 
the internal analysis alon^ three dimensions: educational impact, economic 
impact, and political impact. l*i^ure 6.3 prvAides a sample format for an 
internal analysis. 

Integration of Environmental Analysis and 
Internal Analysis 

After rev iewing the quantitative .'^nd qu;«litaiive diiia availahle from the 
external world and rhe world of the i)i vunjzauon, .strategic planners pool this 
information to arrive at recotiimendati ms for action thai are consistent with. 

Fig. 6.2. Strategic Plar>n5iig 

Envi^c^v^l':e«:^>"<^^ -Aj?^ j i\ls 

PUomitii^ Issue: 

Dmiension. \ii :on om k: 

1. What arc the economic I'orco that >cr,v .is DpptJMuiiiiie'i iicij' in liie ;k'!i!-'vv- 
meni of <planninf? issue)? 

2. II are ihe econoniic f()rce> ?n:«t scr\v as ;hrc:a.'' U) the acconiplv.liMi Jnl if'i :hv 
planning i.ssuc? 

Dimcfisiofi: Polhum 

1. What are the pt)liiical forces thai senv a.s oppDnur.ilics to help in the achit/vcnienl 
of (pianninf^ issue)? 

2. VC'hai are the pt)Iilicai forces s^.tvx* a,s jf/icais id llic acconipli.slinicni of the 
planning? issur'? 

Pinicnsion: Twawi )ix )t i k :\i . 

1. \Xliai are the technological forces thai scnv as opponuniiies lo help in the 
achicvenieni of" ( planning issue)!' 

2. are the technological forces thai ,scr\e as threats to the acci)nij')Iishnieni of the 
[)lanning i.ssue? 

i^inicfisiofi: Stxa.M. 

1. NX'hai arc ih^- social forces thai scr\'c as opportunities lo help in the achievement of 
(planning issue)? 

?.. NX'hai are the social forces thai ser\e as threats to achievement of the planning issue? 
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Fig. 6.3. Strategic Planning 
Internal Analysis 



PlawUuji* Issue 



I. What is iIiL" cducaiion.ll »i"np;kt of iliis i^- ic on iIk- orj^ani/.aiion!'' 



2. NX'hai is iIk* economic impact of this issue* on ihc* organi/ahon? 



3 >X hat is the political impact of this issue within the organization!'' 



the school district s guiding beliefs, economically justihable, politically attain- 
able, and educationally sound. 

To provide a glimpse of one school district's application of the strategic 
planning process, we focus on a committee considering a full-day kinder- 
garten program. 

WILDLIFE SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 

/\s directed by the board of education, the >X'ildlife School District 
recently formed a committee to study the feasibilii\' of implementing a full- 
day kindergarten program in the district, hi the past, all kindergarten pi '^ 
grams had been half day with the exception of one full-day program financed 
by Chapter 1 funds. In approaching the planning prxjcess. the committee 
organized its activities into three steps; environmental analysis, internal analy- 
sis, and integration of the external and inc rnal analyses. To avoid going into a 
lengthy description of the complete planning process, we will lcx)k at the 
economic and political dimensions as they relate to the full-day kindergarten 
decision. 

Environmental Analysis 

In examining opportunities and threats, the committee dealt with the 
questions stated below. 



Questi())i: What arc* the economic forces that serve as opportunities to 
help in the implementation of" full-day kindergarten? 

Data: 7 state Department of Public Instruction had decided to reim- 
burse schcH)] ii>tricts the equivalent of one half the average per pupil 
expenditure for each student enrolled in a full-day kindergarten pn)^ram. hor 
\Xildlife. this meant about $2,000 per student or roughly $40,000 per kinder- 
garten classi cx m. This re\'enue would more than offset the cost of paving for 
a O.S teacher position and necessary- furniture and supplies. 

Questiofi: >Xliat are the economic tiireats in considering a full-day kin- 
dcrgitrten program? 

ikUa: If the state department withdrew funding, it could prove costly for 
district in maintaining a full-day program strictly at district expense. 

Qia'Sifon: What are the political forces that sen-e as opportunities to help 
niplement full-day kindergarten? 

Da/a: The local university* is excited about the opportunity- for a full-day 
pix)gram. T\v^- would have a lab for training student teachers, and they would 
have opportunities to conduct research on the effects of full-day kindergarten. 
.M o, from a poiiu' X Derspective, many parents would welcome the chance 
for the district as.surne iiul 'Jay responsibility for their child instead of 
paying a babysirt* . 

Quesrio)i: Wnar ar<r ''U' ;'rij!iJical fiiff vs that sene as threats to implemen- 
tation of fuli'djy kjnuer^i;.si vs.n? 

Data: Some parents don't v.ant to give up the half day of time the\- 
currently enjoy with their chihiren. But these same parents don't r\ant other 
childrer. m the class liaviiv^ an undue advantage of being in schocjl all day So 
:i contingent of parents will object to the full-day program on political 
giounds. 

Internal Analysis 

The district identified three major alternatives for consideration: imple- 
ment full-day kindergarten in all schools, implement full-day kindergarten in 
selected schools, or continue to implement only the half-day program. 

;\im:KNATi\T: I: Full-day kind'frgartei\ in all schools 

Questio)}: What is the educational impact of this alternative? 

Data: Every- child would get an excellent start in school. Some teachers 

would not be trained to implenu-nt the more comprehensive, full-day 

program. 
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Questio)!: What is the economic im|')act? 

Data: The district would make money on the j^rogram. since revenues 
would exceed expenses. 

Question: What is the political impact? 

Dala: Some teachers don't want the full-day program. They ap,Mi t secure 
in being able to handle the expansion into a full-days worth of lesso^is. The 
• board of education would ha\'e to change school boundaries bcvause space 
would not be available in all schools to accommodate the program. 

Alternattvt. 2: Full -day kindergarten in seleaed schools. 

Question: Vi'hat is the educational impact of this alternative? 

Data: Some children would benefit by participating in a full-day pro- 
gram. Other children would be denied this educational oppo:^unit\-. 

Qiwstion: What is the economic impact? 

Dcua: For each school offering a full-day program, the .state department 
would reimburse the district accordingly Therefore, the jorogram would pay 
for it.se if 

Question: What is the political impact? 

Data: Some .schools would be considered as more desirable becau.se 
ihe\' offered a riiH-day program. Selection of these schoc i> could lx*eome a 
politically volatile issue. 

/\in:i<\.vn\T: 3: Full-dav kindergarten in no schools. 

Question: What is the eduLatiinial impact of this alternative? 

Data, Ail chilJren would be denied the opportunity- to participate in a 
full dv.) kindergarten program. 

O!(*:^tion: What is the economic inip.i^ i'-' 

Da/':t Th;* district would not gain (< lose tinancially if the full-day 
program \^vr^' aoi inipJemented 

Question: ''•X'^j.:!, 1*1 tiie politiou impacr? 

Data: Many parents would i^e .v.; that their child did not have the 
opportunit)" to benefit from a full-day program. Other parents would be upset 
because they couldn't get the extra half day of child care. The non-supporters 
of a full-dav program would be relieved that all children would he treated 
"equally" (i.e., a half day for e\'er\'one). 

Integration of Environmejntal and Internal Analysis 

ViiMghing all of the data from the environmental analysis and internal 
analysis, the full-day kindergarten committee rect)mmended implementation 
of the program at selected sites within the district, making it optional for 
students and maintaining the half-day program in all schools. The committee 
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fell the combined asscssnicni of the cxtcTnal and iM-i-r^.i! cn\ ironmcni via :\ 
siraicgic planning model led ihcm to a wn- S( v.v.i iLVi^innicndaiiorr 

This section has provided a framework for disiricis lo consider as ihe\- 
include strategic plannin>^ in iheir repertoire of organizational strategies to he 
successfiil in a nonrationa! world. The actual mixiel used will var>- across 
districts. But the essence of strategic planning should remain the same: a wav 
of thinking that incorporates data from the external environment with infor- 
mation from the world of the organization — all of this meshed with the 
culture of the organization to produce recommendations th:si are eco 
nomically justifiable, politically attainable, and, last hut not leasi. educationallv 
in the be>t interests of children. 
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Empowennent 



INTRODUCTION 

1() rcriw points made in Chapias 2 and 3, power, in its most positive 
and dynamic sense, is the abilit\' vnohili/e the energ\' within a school 
distria to ^et tliing.s done. As an or^ani/aiional sirateg\; emp Averment (tlic 
process of n\\;irdin^ j-HAver) can breathe life and rene\\;il into tlie organi/iition. 

The nonrational view of organizations holds in high esteem three as- 
sumptions about empowerment thai contribute to the "renewal" orientation. 
I'irst. iMiipowerment is seen as an expanding entit\' within the school district. 
Anyone and an\' department can ha\ e access to the necessary power available. 
A second assumption is that the ajuisition of support (e.g., endorsement bv 
the boss), information (e.g.. technical data), and resources (e.g., human 
services) is the basis b\' whicii people and organizational u.nts become 
< nipowered. The third assumption states that empowering people in the 
organization to iniluence decisions directly ;iffecting them leads to more 
effective operation of the school district. However, this last assumption does 
not ecjuaie to total delegation or abdication of responsihilify Ke\- organiza- 
tional decisions maintain their locus of power at the top of the organization. 
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VCiih ihcsc assumptions us guidelines, let's look ai how empowcrnicnt is 
manifested at three different locations in the school distria: the f<>rni;il 
organizational structure, ad hoc prohlem-solving teams, and individual mem- 
bers of the organization. 

DECENTRALIZED DECISION-MAKING 
STRUCTURE 

As mentioned in Chapter 3. important research on implementation of 
district projects, as well as the school effectiveness literature, lands solidly on 
the conclusion that decisions should be made as close to the point of delivery 
as possible. Implementation is mo.st successful when those alTected by a 
decision have an influence on the decision. The question becomes. What kind 
of organizational strategy' will empower the various units to most effectively 
achiL'V'e district and local school goaLs? The answer is. Practice the principle of 
delegation. Actually, this answer calls for some qualification. Delegation is not 
appropriate when it comes to such areas as .school board policymaking, 
direction expected from the superintendents office, and decisions ne<.^ - .:uy 
lo provide consistency and coordination acro.ss the district ( e.g., bus tran.spt )r- 
lation. major equipment purcha.ses). On the other hand, certain areas of 
decision making legitimately call for delegation. I-or example, at the school 
level, pnncipais and staff should have a major influence in decisions involving 
curriculum development, teaching .strategies, school personnel, and school 
budgets. This means the central office will have to give up .some control in 
certain areas. But if the data .spell out that delegation for decisions such as 
those ju.st mentioned leads to more effective organizational decisi{)ns. justiii- 
caiion for clinging to centralized p<)wer becomes tenuous at be.st. 

The actual organizational structure for achieving decentralization can 
take various shapes, depending on the histor\' and culture of the .school 
di.sirict. Topically what happens, however, in a decentralized model is that the 
organizational .structure reflects lines of decision making consistent with 
.spheres of re.sponsibilit>'. For example, di.strict insiructi{)nal decision^ are 
handled at a level within the organizational chart where tlie central office 
in.structional managers are located. This may mean that the superiiViendenl. 
while maintaining the right of final decision making, 'Empowers die assistant 
superintendent of instruction and subordinatrs with this area of decision 
making. Decisions affecting .schools include ilie principals i,i the problem 
solving I ^oce.ss, Likwise, principals and teachers are empowered to make 
decisions about teaching and learning that directly affect their student popula- 
tion, unle.ss such a decision is a di.stricrvvide polic\' matter Delegating di.strict 
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poliq amoLinis to ahtlication of rcsponsihiliiy hy tlio.sc -jnipowcrcti to deal 
with dislricwidc polia issues (c.^.. the school board and sLipcriiULMidcni of 
schools). 

When all is said and done, the principle of delei^ation translates into 
concrete organizational structures convevini? the belief that empowerment of 
<)r^anizational units throughout the school district is the most effective organ- 
izational stratcg)' for making things happen. The following illustration high- 
lights the principle of delegation. 

SUN VALLEY SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 

When Mario Sanchez was promoted to superintendeiit of schools of the 
Sun Vallev School District, he brought witli him a long-standing concern that 
the districts organizational structure \vas not compatible with the districts 
guiding beliefs about empowerment. As currently organized, the superinten- 
dents management team consisted of the superintendent, assistant superin- 
tendent for instruction, assistant superintendent for business, personnel di- 
rector, and the director of community' relations. Within the instructional 
ser/ices division, the assistant superintendent for instruction chaired a cabi- 
net comp(^scd of !lie director of elementarv education, director of secondary' 
education, inxi coordinators for language arts, math, social studies, and 
science Instruaiunal issues of districwide significance were discussed at the 
instruction:)! cabinet le\*el, then submitted to the superinicndenis manage- 
ment team for final approval. 

In his previous role as assistant superintendent, Sanchez sened on both 
the instructional cabinet and the superintendents management team, lie 
observed that on numerous occasions recommendations reached by the 
instructional cabinet were modified, sometimes drastically by the superinten- 
dents management team. Principals, in particular, were troubled hy the fact 
that non -instructional administrators had a major voice on the superinten- 
dents management team regarding instructional issues. Sanchez could recall 
several instances where the non-instructional team members, while well 
intended, influenced instructional decisions without adecjUJte data or exper- 
tise ir. .he area. Sun Valle\' principals would be quick to concur with this. In 
effect, the senior-kvel instructional administrators were ' empowered to 
get things done within the instructional senices division, *Uiey had to defer 
power to the superint<"ident*s management team, 

hi one of his first actions as superintendent, Sanchez submitted a pro- 
posal to the board of education delegating the instructional decisi<)n making 
to the instructional cabinet, with final re\iew by the superintendent. District- 



wide polio issues, Iiowltlt rcmuincLl wiihin ihc pun icu ot ihc supcriiiicn 
dent's managcnjciii team. This new ()i>»ani/;Uional siiaicgv couf>!Lxl with the 
disiria's ^indin,i> Micf regarding cmpouvrniLMii. cxpaiuicd organi/.aiional 
power hy ( I ) Caving ihc supLTinicndL'ni's inanagtMiicni kmiii id spoid its 
power points on items having an impact on the lota! nope the disirici, and 
(2) allowing the instructional cahinei to assume morediject responsihilitv lor 
disiriciwide instructional decisii)ns. 

Another effective organizational strategy is to eiiipower local schools 
Willi decisions ;il'fecting teaching and learning within fheir sphere of responsi 
biliiy This form of empowerment v . se\ eral laheis: school hased manage- 
ment, school'hased hudgeting. ano s.;n)ol gi)vernance. Hy whaiewr name, 
the principle is the same: give the schools suflicient information, resources, 
and support to mohilize energy' at the school le\vl. The case stud\- helow 
describes the organizational strategy of empowerment at the school k-wl. 

EDGERTON SCHOOL DISTRICT STUDY 

The Edgerton School District has professed the guiding belief of de- 
centralized decision making in the areas of curriculum, instruction, and 
personnel Inr almost a dozen years. Hieir track reci)rd shows the\- made 
strides along these lines, with one exception. In practice, the school budget- 
ing process pri vented the latitude nece.s.sar\* for making instructional deci- 
sions in the hest interest of the individual .schcK)l and ci)mnuinitv In other 
Words, daily behavior related to hudgeting did not match the guiding belief of 
decentraliz^ition. For example, school budgets were developed along live 
se I Yd rat e cat eg( )r i es : 

L teacher allocations, 
2 aitie allocatii)ns. 

per pupil improvement funds, 
t pn)gram improvement IV-nds, and 
S. capital and maintenance funds. 

The Hdgerton District specified the number of teachers, b\ subject area, 
for each school. I'or example, all elementar\' schools were assigned I li 
br arian, middle schools were assigned I.S librarians, and each high school 
re<:eived 3 librarians, .\lier a few \'ears of using this system, principals began 
complaining about a lack of llexihilin- in the budgeting process. TIkt felt that 
more discret ion should be allowed in the use of resources to rellect the 
needs of the individual school. The principals also pointed out that the rather 
restrictive process currently in place (the daily behavior) did not coincide 
with theguidiii^'. belief of locating decisions as close to the action as possible. 
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The supcriiitcndcnt of the iZd^crton District hstcncd cardulK to the 
principals' pleas and decided to implement sehoohhased hudgetin^ on a pilot 
hasis. Scln)ols participating in the project were empowered to use their 
various sources of funds in a llexihle manner For example, a t>'pical middle 
scln)()l hudget in Edgerton re^emhled the sample budget in Figure ".1. 

Fig. 7. J. Sample MiddJe School Budget 

A. UMciier allocation.s />S x S^O.OOO = 51 .1 

^ivenii»c leaclicr 
salan plus 
fringes) 

includes 33. S teachers 

J!.() counselors 

1.0 rcadint* teacher 

I S librarians 



11 Aide allocation s 2.0 x $S.S(K) = 11000 

C W:t pupil formula TuikIs 5HS x S3s = 4S ~30 

I'aie cnrollniem 

I). I^'ni»rain imprownicni fuiuls 3 "00 

ii Capital and tnainienance ",000 

'Inial school budget i,, 20",430 



The principal was ('Npected to alK)cate funds aca)rding to the amounts 
esiabiished f()r each cat.*g()ry In contrast, the middle scIhh)Is participating in 
the school-based budgeting piU)t project had a different set of ground rules, 
Tlie principal and st;i]f '>o/e emp()wered to use the S1.20*".430 budget in a 
manner that responded to the individual needs ()f the sclnn)i. In ()ther words. 
sr:»!f members were n()t required to use the money exactly as listed in each 
category: thev bail llexibilit\'. for instance, to decide that thcT needed two 
fewer teachers, r iv)re aide time, and nn)re pn)gram improvement funds. 

Although the piK)t pn)ject in the Fdgert(>ii ScIhk)I District empowered 
scln)ols with more ''ontrol ()ver decisi()ns affecting their school, this did not 
equate to total autimomy The superintendent underst()()d that, ultimately be 
assumed responsibilirx' for the eckicational program in the di.strici. Therefore, 
the scln)obbased i;udgeting process was subjecr to review and final action by 
the superintendent with each .sclnn:l having to justify its reconinjendaiions 
ihn)ugh a budget presentation to the superintendent. 
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/\ftcr two years ()[' c\|XTimcnling witli scIkk)! -based budgcing, the Kdgcr- 
lon District became convinced that this organizational strategy- resulted in 
better decisions about teaching and learning at the school level than a 
centralized model could {)ru\iuc. Tlicrer;rc Edgerron elected to expand 
school-based budgeting throughout the distria. 

EMPOWERMENT THROUGH PROBLEM-SOLVING TEAMS^ 

To be effective in this era of change* and uneertaint\; a school district 
requires two t\pes of organizational structures. Ever\* school district needs a 
formal management structure with spcviht^d tasks and lines of authority" for 
carrying out the rt)uline business of the day Ever}' district also neeci^ another 
structure, one that is not generally show n on the organizational c! .;irts. This 
"tnher struaure" ct)nsists of flexible, ad hoc problem-solving teams — vehi- 
cles for figuring out ln)w to dt) what the t)rganization doesn't yet know. 

Hut "team" doesn't mean just uny team. Consistent with the assumptions 
of integrative svstems outlined in Chapter 1 and reinforced in the chapter on 
strategic planning, c)rganiz^tit)ns need flexible struaures that combine ideas 
from unct)nnecled sources. vic*w problems as "wholes" related to the overall 
mission t)f the distria, enable multiple perspediws to be taken into consid- 
eratic;n. and have the ptwer tool?* to carr\' out the assignment. In practice, 
these structures take the form of participative teams, composed of staff across 
various departments :ind assembled on an ad hoc basis to resolve issues that 
have disiricrvvide Uiipiications. 

Before moving to a more in-depth anaKsis of empowerment through 
participative teai is. we should point out that the team approach isn't always 
tlv- — ^xst effective strategy: Tnder the following conditions, employees don't 
^" .if .J Ot ced tt) be involved; 

« when one individual has greater expertise on the subject than others 
in the scIkh)I distria; 

• when the solution has already been determined, so rhat forming a 
participative team to "create" a solution would be a waste of organizaiional 
energ\*: 

• when an individual has the issue :is par? of his or her regular assign- 
ment; 
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• when no one really cares much ahoui the issue, including instances 
where ihe issue is trivial, as well as situations where the problem is so broad 
it has no meaning to the individual; and 

• when time dictates a quick decisic)n. 

Having acknowledged instances where participatiw teams would he 
counterproductive, the organizational strategy- of forming integr.iiive learns 
hi{S proved extremeK* effective when an organiz;iti()n needs to: 

• pool sources of expertise and experience from several departments to 
solve disjricrwide issues; 

• allow ihc-)se who have knowledge of the issue to get involved; 

• build organizational ownership on a controversial issue: 

• balance or confront vested interests; 

• bring multiple perspectiws across departments to a school district 
issue; and 

• develop and educate employees through their participation. 

Even when the situation clearly warrants the team method, unbridled 
participation can be disastrous. To effectiveK* use participative teams as an 
orgaiMZ-ational strategy; several dilemmas need to be manageil. 

Dilemma of Getting vStarted 

Imposing participation scenes like a cor radiction of terms. But how 
does a school district get the ball rolling when it comes to forming teams? If 
employees are directed to volunteer" for a project, they likely will be 
reluctant participants. Also treating participation as a privilege doesn't prove 
convincing to veteran staff members who realize the time and commitment 
involved in most committee assignments. To be most effective in gaining 
participation ai the outset of a project, district leaderslv: must clearly de- 
scribe the purposes of the project, state how the organiz^ti; • jl benefit, and 
indicate the expertise needed to get the jc)b done. As em[ ^./.ees who feel a 
commitment to help the organization perceiw they have something substan- 
tive to contribute toward the issue at hand. thLy will more likely consider 
dcTOiing time to the team. 

Dilemma of Structure and Management 

lYoblem-solving teams face the curse of too much freedom, \ague. 
muddled, contradictory messages about purpose, timeline, and available 
power lead to immobiliziition. The committee then wastes Viiluable time 
clarifying purpose, debating timeline, and wondering if the\' have the clout to 
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make things h ippvn. In contrast, \vhcn an ad hoc team has a clearly defined 
structure specif -n^: Jie limits, timeline, pohtical realities, and committee 
charge. the\' c;*i. channel their energy* tcm'ard the issue, without spending 
precious time wondering what lhe\ Ve supposed to do and how then Vc going 
to do it. 

A related dilemma is one of leadership. Senior ofticials must strike a 
balance betv\'een giving up total control of the group and holding ten) nghtly 
to the reins. Delegation, in its optimal sense, means initially serting the 
parameters, then staying involved through coordinating resources, reviewing 
progress reports, and being available to meet with teams at critical jun^iures. 
Specified relationships between senior management responsible for C(? iven- 
ing the team and the team itself signal to meniiv.Ts that top managemew: does 
care about and value the work put forth by the team. 

DUemma of Teamwork 

For most members of a tean:, participative decision making means just 
that: involvement and influence regarding the issues facing the team. Ranter 
(1983) obser\'ed four t\pes of inequalities that can (Te;"r an unhealthy 
balance betv^'een team members' participation. 

Imposition of the hierardyy. For problem-solving teams to he effective in 
an integrative environment, the>' need to be drawn from across departments 
and organizational le\'els. Howe\'er, if the higher le\'el administrators assume a 
privileged position in the group, what was a strength can quickly become a 
weakness. By reproducing the organization chart within the team, lower 
status people in the district assume lower status roles in the problem-solving 
team. To avoid this imposition of the formal hierarchy, senior ofticials forming 
the team plus the higher lc\'el members on the team must demonstrate that 
for the purposes of the team assignment, all members enter the team arrange- 
ments at an equal level. 

Knowledge gap. Another entry Icn^el dilemma is presence of a knowledge 
gap in the teams. Unless the gap is minimized or eliminated, the poorly 
informed compete with the highly informed (who, on most polic\ issues, 
usually are tlie higher Ic^^el administrators) as then- struggle to make cooper- 
ative decisions. In actualit\', th*^ less knowledgeable team members lose 
credibilit\' in a hurr\; consequently losing power to influence decisions. This 
condition undermines the produaivit\' of the team and the legitimaa' of the 
proce.ss, One way to close the knowledge gap is to make the necessary 
information, resources, and support c\ available to all team members. In 
addition, when the team is formed iCipants should be given a thor- 




ough hi iclini» rc^^arding \vhaic\cr hack^rouiul iiiK 'natinn is nccvssarv to 
operate succcsstiilly in the group. 

Posojml resource gap. Inc\ itahly. people hring i j leam setting an 
unequal distribution of personal charaaeristics and sk.:. A combination of 
\erhal skills, the abilit\' to conceptualize issues within the broader context of 
values, issues and overall direction of the school district, plus pre^vious 
experience in cross-depanmental problem-solving teams enhances \h\: 
power of rhese individuals. A major responsibilii) of group leadership under 
these conditions is to first recognize these differences when ther occur, 
control the "air time" of the m(>rr verbal members of the group, and tr\- to 
show that the immediate problems of the group aren't liighly dependent on 
what group memben: have contributed in their previous e^xperience on 
problem-striving teams. The group leader should also encourage th( )se with a 
'personal resource gap deticiena" \o become more verbal and become 
! lilia- with the broader context tjf district operations. 

Internal poliUcs of teauis. A school di.stiicts guiding belief abour the 
importance of teamwork gets shoved to the background -A] in real life, teams 
bring the group self-serv ing interests and a segmentalist vie*w of organi/^a- 
tional decision making. I\)litics become thickest when team members feel 
they mu.st compete to t»nrner resources for themselves or their department 
and when ihey btii iieir major role on the team is to represent tlieir 
departmental or schi r interests. Q )nver.sely. cooperation can be enhanced if 
the participants serve as individuals, not as mes.sengers for a constituena-. 
This can be encouraged nv clarif\ in^ the district belief that "we belie*\'e in an 
integrated approach to problen; -nlving. >Xi*"re all in this business together, 
working cooperatively not compeiitively. to achieve school district goals/' 

Ano:her .source of political teasion within groups is the convening of 
people who represent fa'-tions th:u have jl hi.story of hostilitx* and mi.strust. 
Bringing the.se tensions to the team table likely will lead to even more 
hostilit)' and eventually to diminished group productivit\'. A successful strategy 
used in labor management groups is to la\' a careful groundwoi'k consi.sting of 
improved communication channels, demonstratioii.'i of good faith efforts on 
mutually important issues, and resolution of nuisance issues before the team 
is called together Suppo.se, for instance, a .school di.strict ac'mini.stration .vants 
to form a joint committee of leacher uniiin representatives and .senior schnol 
district ofhcials to de*\'elo[ ways to give teachers more recognition. Assuming 
sucli a cooperative venture has ne\er before been propo.sed, the superinten- 
dent probably will need to meei quietiv with union leaders in advance to 
build a tru.st level, establish, informal communication between the two 
groups, and head off as many is.sues :is po.ssible before the group is convened. 
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11. for example, the union is u.ut that d . isions made ' y ihc lommit.ce \^ ill 
be SLvn as prccmpiin,^ the oflicial iinio ^ vision making pn)v"css, ihc super 
inlcndcnl and union prcsitlcnl couki strike an a.u'VLUKni lo refer all ticci 
sions that liaw possible icacher coniraci im|)licaiions f union hurcau 
cracy for approval. My resolving ti^s issue aiicatl « ■. liic union 

administration commitiLV can a^'oid ilicsc politics in conn 

Dilemma of Winding Down 

Once team mcmluTS overcome harriers to success, liicy may (ind ihai 
the taste of success Is one worth sustaining. Helin\.|uishing power isp'i ..isy 
and the amour:: of jxnver ac*. ruing to a well-oiletl leam is forniitlahk ' )ftt'n 
these teams stanu ready to expand their original charge or look ioi com- 
pletely new a-.signments to uie point of lohhying for sianding roi!iniirtce 
status. A related dilemma is dnelopment of primary allegiance ir.nVi 
rather than to their original constitueiuy This allegiance makes h -rr 
Jiflk'ult to wind down. Therefore, careful planning is necessary toorchcMraie 
the life and death of the teams, and ground rules must he estahlishetl thai 
spell out the condituMis signaling their demise. 



GUIDELINES FOR PARTICIPAriVE 
DECISION MAKING 

I^irticipmion is noi rbc (OLstnno solving all organi/aiionai prohh'ms. It 
is. howe\*er, a viable strategy" that empowers people across the school ^.listrict 
to pcx)l their informjiior -sources, and support networks in an effort to 
tackle tough problems a y emerge in the disirict. As this section has 
illustrated, e\*cn when t .;rk seems the most logical approach lo school 
district problem solvii, .M. his process work effecrively is not an easy 
matter. To be effective, partiupauve decision-making (earns sho 'kl operate 
within the following guideliru 

• assignmeni of meaningful, manageable tasks with clc. boundaries; 

• a carefully delifieatcd time frame and set of reporting relationships: 

• a mechanism for involving all of those jxirties with a stake in the issue; 

• a mech mism for providing visibility-, reward, anti recognition for team 
efforts; and 

• clearly understood princesses for the formation and dissolvii/^ 
groups, along with an understanding of hov- li.cir wo.rk will be used :ilter the 
life of the team. 
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I'or a school disiria lo he successful in the u>l • -i j)aiiicipaiivc' decision- 
making icams. ihc disirici miisi imvsi a loi of cncrg\' in aucnding lo ihc 
conccpuial and practical dciails of making ihcm function cffcciiwiy. HowcNcr 
the end produce i^ wuriii n. a process for energi/ing ihe grass roois and 
empowering ihc'V. in an iniegraiive way lo sirengihen the organization. 



Tradiiionalk power has heeii associated with titles and placement on the 
orgam/ational chart. But rtral empowerment, the ahilin* to get things done, 
comes from access to the powe? tools of support, informaii^.n, and resources. 
;\s school districts seek to expand access to power within the organization, 
they realize that a critical organiz.^:ionaI strateg\* is U) empower indi\'iduals, 
This can occur in two ways, through selected activities and through the 
huilding of alliances. 

Empowerment Through Selected Activities 

Individual employees usually don't accumukite power poirits bv per- 
forming their assignment in a routine manner Cven doing an excellent joh of 
what is expected doesn't enhance a persons states in the organization. 
According to Kanter (197"^). only selected npes of job activities increase the 
power of per.;ons within the organization. Specifically, activities cc;iuribuiing 
to empowerment should meet three criteria: ( 1 ) they are extraordinar\-. (2) 
they are visible, ai.d ( 3) they are relr ant to pressing organizational problems. 

Ilxtraordinmy acthities. If t*ie .school district routinizcs all assignments 
by re(iucing opportunitie.^ for creativit>; risk taking, and e.xperimentaticMi. tiK 
dis!rict diminishes any hopes foi people to perfv)rm in exiraor linary f:^shion. 
In contrast, enten rising school districts can actually a\ ...c op|r\auni cs tor 
extraordinary" activities in s».TeraI ways. First. uiMiuts can c; -^-.truct new. 
exciting positions with access to necessar\" power tools. Hmpknees who are 
the rising stars could be encouraged to assume tlicse positions, therebv 
enhancing their personal power as well as contributing .streiig*' to die 
organization. A second way to engage in extraordinar}* activities is to inncn ate. 
Employees who are willing \o take risks b\' staking claim to innoxative 
projects can accumulate resources, information, anci support for the subse- 
quent activities. If successful in their venture, employees can count on added 
empowerment withiii the organization. 

Vtsihility\ Invisible assignments are those which are pan ( I the standard 
operating procedures of the district. Just being a principal d( ^ sn't automati- 
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cally create visibilit\'. For activities to enhance power, ihey U:\\r to attract the 
attention of others in the school district. For example, johs that bridge more 
than one department tend to be »nore conspicuous (eg., the coordinator of 
nursing ser\'ices w ho works directly Avith the deparimeni of pupil ser\ices 
and the curriculum department). Similarly having contact (>n a regular basis 
with special education .staff as well as regular educatu staff or having the 
opportunit}' to work in more than one school heightens visibilitv'. 

Another way to be noticed is througii participation on ke\' committees, hi 
general, ser\'ing a school reiidint^ committee isn t euough. IIowe"ver, 
W'orking on a joint teacher administrator ccmmittee reviev^ ing the teacher 
evaluation system likely will lead to districrvviJe exposure. Als(\ being se- 
leaed to participate on a citizen-school district task force cliarged with 
de\'cloping recommendations for desegregation probably will be an atten- 
tion-getter 

A thii d source of visibility- is frequent job mobilit}'. This isn't joh-hopping 
e\'er\' year t^r two. Hut a change e\'er\' three or four years gives the employee 
multiple perspectives on the organization and gives him or her more ex- 
posure acn;ss the district. As people move around, the\" have the opportunity- 
to strengthen their repertoire of power tools. The\' also can strengthen the 
netw'ork of people who can help them mobilize resources in the ciistrict. This 
breadth of knowledge about the district and increased contact through the 
organi?ation especially come in handy whei. individuals are seeking promo- 
ikm in the organization. 

Rokn^nicy\ Even extraordinary and visible activities won't necessariK' lead 
to individual empowerment without the third ingredient — relevance, which 
is define*! as whether or not ihe activities are associated wah pressing school 
district issues. As an illustration, assume a s^^hool principal decided to press 
for educational reform by developing a continuous progress program in the 
school. The purpose of such a program is to do away with grade levels and to 
allow students to learn at a pace and IcavI appropriate for them. The project 
may be considered extraordinary and highly visible. I . as»-;'jme also that the 
school board, applyirg ^h- rational model, is in tl. middle of tryini^ to 
standardize its curriculum across all schools. Clearly t' . continuous progress 
program fails iViC relevance tt*si. hi fact, it proves ec^ntrary to the districrvviJe 
issuf* of standardizing curriculum. Conclusion; no added empt)wermeni 
with*'* \nc organization for the principal. On the other hand, imagine a 
principal who responds to the school boards effort to decentralize currico'; 
lum decision making by voluntee. to be one of three schools in ilie district 
to try sch'\)M^ased budgeting. Assumn.g the project is highly successful, with 
teachers expressing strofig satisfaction because they have more iiiiluence o\er 
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local curriculum matters, then power will accrue to the principal because all 
three criteria are met: the project was extraordinar\-. highly \isible, and 
relevant to district issues. 

Empowerment Through Alliances 

A sometimes overlooked basis (or individual empowerment in a school 
district comes from colleagues working at x'arious lewis in the hierarch\'. In 
this secti(^n we describe how empowerment results innn three sets of con- 
nections: senior-level administrators, peers, and subordinates. 

Spofisors. Because of their position and ready access to power, the 
leadership c^f an organization has the clout to emp(;wer those at lower rungs 
on the orgj/n/ational b h^v. Referred to as sp(^nsors. -^lese senior-level 
administrators play four luiportant functions in the emp(Merment process. 
First, thcv assume responsibilit\" for ensuring that apprv)priate introductions 
are made to kcv administrators in the organizational hierarchy Second, 
sponsors can defend an individual when he or she is the center of controx'ersy 
during closed-door management meetings. Or, on the positive side, spo nsors 
can recommend an individual for promising assignments, which will f\iniier 
empower the employee. Third, sponsors can cut red tape, b\passing i. :r usual 
chain of command. By extending a "drop b\* annime" invitation to seleaed 
inu.v'iduals, sponsors can dispense informati(Mi and short-cut the formal 
communication struaure via these informal relat.' nships. The fourth func- 
tion of sponS( irs is to f,.(n'ide p(^werful backing at strategic times. For employ- 
ees located in iniddle and lower slots on the organizational chart, a big chunk 
of empowermen . jmes from the credits thcvVe earned thrc^ugh access to 
resources in the form of backing by influential adminisir^ytors. One note of 
caution, ho/.ex'er: the wider the organizational distance bf.'rrvi n sponsor and 
the p(TSon sponsored, the more tenuous the empi u r.i rr: relatioaship. 
Individuals should not place all their chips on the bar -y, 'ot .ingle sponsor 
Peers. In research conducted within the corporate sector, peer accep- 
tance was identified as a prerequisite to building a power base, /vs individuals 
move through the ranks, the\' find that rheir track recorc, for working with 
peers becomes critical in future situations where power tools are needed, l-or 
instance, if an entiv liv-l administrator developed a reput^ition for sharing 
information and sharing succe.ss with peers, this reputanon can be a powerful 
lever (even in {he form of accumulated chips) as the individual moves up the 
organizational ladder Suppose, for instance, a middle school principal in the 
Fort Sioux School District applies for the position of director of secondary' 
education. Members of the selection committee who are peers of the car.di- 
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date recall .ind leak favorably of instances w heie the candidate went lo c. i : a 
lengths to work cooperatively with colleagues and assumed a major lead- 
ership role among middle school principals as they rev ised their curriculum. 
Such a solid reputation among peers proved to lu the swing factor in 
choosing the middle school principal for the director position. 

Suhordhiiites. Empowerment doesn't al\\'ays tlow from the top down. 
Senior administrators can enhance their own power hy huilding alliances 
with subordinates, particularlv the rising stars. In its mo.st extreme and .sellish 
case, sustaining these alliances becomes important because the .subordinate 
could suddenly become the boss. More often, though, senior administrator^ 
must count on those lower on the organizational chart to implement policies 
and programs ;hat the board of education and top administration dcTelo| . In 
addition, high level admini.strators acquire extra credibilii\ and concomitant 
empowerment points when they can take credit f(ir rising stars ur. ler their 
tutelage. 

Hollow Power: Accountability Without Clout 

So far the discussion nas highliglitcd the ingredients for individual 
empowerment, \\a\'s in which emplowvs can build a power base witii the 
help of .superordinates, peers, and subordinates. The tlip side of this discus- 
sion centers ov rhose who liave power official l\* vested in their position hut 
end up poweric>s in a practical sense. 

One of the worst situations for managers is when their position holds 
them accountable for certain results but the\' lack the ability and credihilit}' to 
fulHll the expectations of their position. Consider, for example, . director of 
elementary education who super\*ises all ekinentarN' principals in a sciiool 
district. If the director can't run effective meetiiigs. can t satisfactorily resolve 
disputes among the principals, and doc'sn't understand the district budgeting 
process, it won't take long for the principals to turn to some^one <*i.sj (e.g.. the 
superintendent) for h*'^*" When this iiappcn.s, certaan behavior patterns can 
be anii'ipated. i - director of elementary education will boss 

whome ; 1m - Jie l^im. The irony of this behavior is that the director (who 
is prac- ii< . '^\'eiless) may attempt to he mc.re controlling than cTer 
Without :he usual empowerment tools a^ ailable. this administrjior likely will 
resori to the levers of reward and punishment. Rc*\vards lake the form of 
bending rules, and punishment occurs through enforcing the rules. VClien 
these power tactics result in resistance and anger b\' elementary principals, 
the director ma\' resori to more controlling behav ior 

A second behavior pattern of powerless leaders is a low i .sk. play«it-s;ile 
attitude. Making sure that ev'ernhing is done right is the c^-'y response tor 
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those whi: lack siiftKicni empowerment, and the>- demand this kind ot 
ritiiaiistic conformity from subordinates. In response to organizational 
powerlessness, these mana^^ers i»uard their ow n territor\* jealously. Thev * wail 
otr ihjir turf and protect a>»ainst any intrusion from outside their division. 
The\ also discourage those within the division from ^oin^ hevond the 
division boundaries for resources to i»ei the job done. This behavior results in 
the segmentalist approach to organizational life that we have identified as 
contributing to orgini/aiional ineffectivene.ss. 



CONCLUSION 

The above di . jssion griiphically illusirates ihe importance of empower- 
ment ;n order aiakc things happe within a school district. Those who 
secure e: ipowerment points beyond their official boundaries establish in- 
creased ciedibilirv; which .ser\es as a basis for more power As Ranter put it 
(19"'"'): 

Vnc powerful are not onI\- ^iven material and symbolic ad\ani;i^es but tlicv are al.so 
provided w^th circunv.rance.^ that can make them more effective molvi), . of other 
people. Thus they .ai', accomplish and. (Iirou>»ii their acomiplishmei.i.s. generate 
more power .Vs tiiis l-Juilds. t!ie\' can build alliances, with oiI.<t people a.s colleagues 
rather thar :!ireais. and through their alliances generate nivM j power (p. 1%). 

In ct)ntrasu ihe powerless are caught in a downward spiral. The control- 
ling l>ehavi()r of powerless leaders elicits further resistance to power, provok- 
•ivl; more rule-minded attempts at power, leading to a segmental orientation 
with no rewards for risk taki>:g, change, ai'd ultimately <»ri:vvib. 

In todays changing envirtmment. school distr ' a segmental 

orientation. 'ihe\' need leadership with a visu- ^itegrate ihe 

concepts of th.e nonrational model with Hexi! ..i-.mai strategies 

designed lo anticipate changing conditions in ori- a effeciivek carry 

t)ut the mi' * -on of the district. The leadership cha ...urisiics for such a 
challenging assignment are the subject of Chapter H. 



leadership in a 

hiKiiB"'' iml World 



INTRODUCTION 

It is appn>nriaiL* \o mow immccliatL'ly \um\ a discussion oi cnifxAvcr- 
niLMK into a discussion of leadership, since empowering tuhers is one ot the 
most important things an effective leader can do. In one sense, the effective 
leader seiTes as a power sol r<;e for the t)r^j:iization. Howewr. rather than 
doling o: a porticMTs of a iixed entit\' to fortunate others, the effective leader in 
the nonrational organization generates power Tnder ?he leaders successful 
efforts at empowerment, power ^rows as an entit\' in the organization. 

A FRAMEWORK FOii LEADERSHIP 

It sliould be apparent thar a ^reai deal is called for from a leader in the 
circumstances of rapid change aiid conHict we have descrihed. Such a person 
must ^rasp the organizational concepts discussed so far and he able to 
implement the strategies we haw dewloped. All the excellence literature, 
both that about schools and the private sector as well, conwr^es on the 
importance of effective leaders, 
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At ^i.c f >L.isci. \\v need lo consiruci a fraPK'work thai will underscore the 
impoM:jnce c^f the nonraiional ^sc)rld's < oniext for leadership This franvwork 
is buiif material in the preceding chapters. This context for leadership 

is a,s im[-ortant as the leadership qualities we are aiiout to discuss, v nhcrwise, 
there v- '\ danger that the qualities we dewlop will lose an\' meaning except 
for u.v tr conventional denotations, which have the character of leadership 
literature cliches. For example, it is useless to suggest that a leader needs to 
have vision, unless that qualit>- is anchored in the context of a nonrational 
view of organi/.ations. If vision is not informed hy knowledge of that context, 
in our judgment it may become delusion. 

Vilth this caveat, then, the leader in a nonrational world must he capable 
of assuming re.sponsibilit> for the sequence of acti\ ities outlined in i-igure 
8.1. Each of these activities is dewloped in the following sections. 



Fig. 8.1. Leadership in a Nonrational World 
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Understanding and Assessing the World Wiuiin and 
Beyond the Organization 

TIk* \cal\cv musi know lu/.\ opl- inj/aiions really opcTaic, and not ivl\ 
soIcK on iradiiional x icx^s of liow (hc\- siiould opcTaic. The leader nuiM 
understand hoih the laiional and nonraiional models for il.i'^' •rii» about 
organizations and reality. 

Knowing the world w ithin the organization means kn" ^ >, 'Mi- v iiluire 
and knowing how to work with it. IVrsuasivenesv (eaci:>ii,: . { and the 
ability to mai:age symht^ls are !tv,;v)rtant skills. Kosaheil: : in'e: ( IW.-^) de 
scribes skill "in persiiadin,i» oilicis to in\esi information, suppo^L and re- 
sources in new initiaiiw ' as a power skill" (pp. .SS-V>). We ha\e pre- 
viously mentioned * - .ition of those three commodi(i"v as tools for 
en;j:)owerment of o» 'uralh. the effectlw leader wili be skillful in 

conx incing people ii > ^ ^ : ...li/ation to in\est their resources in promising 
initiatives, and by dv.; v ill increase the power and cohesiwness of the 
organizational culture. 

The leader also inlluences the culture of the school district by sen ing in 
the role of leaclier The effective leader continuously teachts the \ision, 
\aki< > mission, goals, and objeetiws of the organization to others. In this 
context, leadership means assuming responsibilit>' for creating a How of 
purposeful and unifying images throughout the organizational culture. 

As an adjunct to teaching and persuasion, as well as to establi.shing the 
proper organizational culture to support inno\ation. a leader must know the 
importance of s\mbols and haw .skill at using them, lor example. s\mbol 
management includes. consistentK reinforcing the values mo.st important to 
the organiziUion, distributing rward and praise to tho.se w ho perform well, 
attending e\ents that ha\ e .symbolic importance to the district, and repeatedK 
emphasizing those accomplisnments that demonstrate constana in purpose 
within the organization. Ihrougli leader behavior in ihese and other areas, 
images are created that come to characterize the organization. 

The noiuational leader must haw a solid understanding and know ledge 
of those demographic and cultural trends outlined in (Jiapter I. These trends 
represent an important aspect of the world bexond ihe organization— the 
external environnient. Furiher. a leader neetls a personal sirarrux for environ- 
mental ,scanning, in order to sta\ abreast of change in the external en\ iron- 
ment. This is not a task that can be done once, then forgotten. The monitoring 
and interpreting of ewnts is something the nonrational leader does continu- 
ously and systematicalK: This skill is referred to as versatilin b\ some writers, 
and is paired with focus (Hickman and Silva 19H^, pp. 199-200). locus 
requires concentration on details— a few at a time. X'ersatilin requires the 
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opposite— " the capaciiy U) iMiihracv M i \ articipaic in 'an l\ -han.uin.i^ 
world" (Hickman and Silva 198-4. p. r"^ i'r.s;i:!lir\ In Ipsio ai.nciixitc chan.uc 
fvKTus lo impkMiUMH ii. 

Forming Assumptions and Drawing Conclusioris 

Having successfully acli':c.^vd a sc.lid undcrsuinding of ihc world within 
and lxvc)nd the school district, the leader miiSi use these data to form 
assumptu)ns and conclusions about the t)rgjni/ji o!« c«nd tlie external en- 
vironment in which the or^ani/.ation is operating ^ r i.istance. the live "new 
xssumpticins listed in Chapter 1 might he likeK -^l's This all merges into a 
unihed viL^v ()f the organi/;itional gestalt. and ^IK-^v:, ihe leader to begin to 
.see a direction and future for the organization. Th-n the nonrational leader 
must take perhaps the most difficult step: 

Conceiving of and Constructing a Vi?^ion of the 
Organization's Future 

\lsion is a P^-nial journiv from tiie known to the unkn(nvii (Hickman 
and Silva 19S-i. p. ol ). The leader creates a future trom a montage of facts, 
hopes, dreams, and forecast s, \lsion is the produ^-^ of exercising many skills 
in a holistic ^Aay to create a mental picture of what the future a)uld and 
should look like. It is not undisciplined daydreaming; it is more than a sln)rt 
intuitive Hash. This dtreloping vision has four dimensi()ns. 

I-orcsi^ht. Looking inu) the future, the leader is able t() sense not only 
what will happen, but on what lime schedule, to anticipate those items that 
need short-, medium-, and long-range planning. The leader dcTelops a -pe 
cial feel for time, including a sense of the rates of change and the time 
required U) plan and respond. 

Ilimhii^hi At the same lime, the leader lo()ks backward. The dewlrnitig 
vision cannot violate the cultural norms i)f the organization. The history of the 
organi/atii)n— its past trials, heroes, and symb()ls— is critical in building the 
future. The external environments history in regard to the organization and 
its pa.M IS also crucial. The nonrational leader Imds u.as to learn about this 
pas!, and how to interpret it. 

A note of caution is needed here. 'lypicaily, •t,i«xamined individual and 
collective visions of the past lend to err— usually in the direction of a more 
pi)sitive interpretai on than the actual reality W(tuld warrant. The tendency is 
to look hack on the past as a kind of "golden age" or 'Cameioi." perhaps 
stemming from a natural human ability to suppress Iml experience As an 
effective use of hindsight, the nonrational leader mav have tlv unpleasant task 
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(»t (.orivaiii^ Micli uiicxanuiK d \ i.sinns ot iIr- paM (orilic bcncin ol iLc rcsi oj 
the or^aiii/aiion. 

Ikp/hpacipnon The ik )nraii<)nal leader is able lo sec ilie hi^ picture, to 
see liow all the parts work ioi»etI)er as a total system. Tlie leader also is 
capable of holding difiLMcni points ot \ ie\v so tliai nuiltiple possibilitjcs can 
be seen. For instance, the noiirational educational leader tan see tilings from 
ilie instructional side and from the business side, from ilie view of tlie 
personnel director from the vic'W of the principals, from tlie union leaders 
and tlie rank and hie. Dcpih perception extends beyond knowin.u the tradi- 
tional wisdom about how various groups see the world. Leadership means 
understanding what life looks and feels hke for tiiese people in this jxirticular 
organization. I nderstanding and a.ssessing ihc organizational culture is inval- 
uable in dexeloping depth perception. 

iirip/KTa/ rision We haw already .stated the need for scanning bexond 
tlie organization; the nonrational leader needs to know whats going on ' out 
tliere/ and needs a systematic wa\ of su. ng informed. It should be stressed 
liere diat the leader doesn't seek just a : r idom collection of facts about the 
perij^hety of the organization, hi fact each of ihese four directional 
r.j^/iaphors for \ ision. the emphasis is .synthesizing what is known into a 
cohesive picture that will contribute ■ ihe Ic^ider's ultimate vision for the 
organization. 

hi summary, the \ isionary lea^i t ues niure than dream in u stream of 
consciousness fashion Hach of the ..M/ iensions just described combines to 
ovate vision with a focus. Next, the I' ier is ready to start making tlu; vision a 
realii\. 

Tlie etfecti\e leader will seek flie most powerful wa\ to juesent this 
\ision lo the rest of the orgaui-.^iion. Communication skills. pjiticuIarK- 
creative ones, are important at this puaii. MuenLT in creating effectiw analo- 
gies. nietaphc)rs. and syiiibcils is ess('r«r^i]. I.ike ihe late Ka\ Kr()C()f\lcI)<)iiakIs 
tame, the leader muM Iielj^ otiiers see "beauty in a Ixnger" A recent example 
that came to our attention ma\- Iielp. 

The leader and staff of a gific^: and taK ned program Iioused as a 
separate sclio •! in its own building had been hoping thai the districts 
reorganization plan would move them to a new site. 'Hie program Iiad 
experienced a number of j')r()blems. and man\' negaii\'e feelings were assoc i- 
ated with their current physical plant. Howewr. district action, while remov- 
ing the source of some key in.strucd onal problems. left the program at its 
current site. Tlie leader told us that she and her stall felt as if they had been 
placed in a . Jding that was then wrapjK'd tightly with Saran Wrap. She was 
reminded. I\owever, that stMiie kcT prol)Iems were eliminated. She aguv i. 
am! then, in order to cliange tiiis suffocating vision of the future, the leader 
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dcdJctI ca-aiL- a new image and sh.nv ii wiih ihe ^f;at: She decided lo 
vnvisiDn 'Iv hmlding as \vra|-)ped in soap iiuiMile.N m order U) present lo iier 
siiift'a fe eling ot new freedom and oj-iporiunin-. She ;uvJ ihesuiff then decided 
U) sian ihe nexi sehool year by having e\eiTone. including the siudenis. w rile- 
iheir frusiraiions on helium balloons and release these as a tirst-day activity 
This image has started the st;iiron a number of otiier innvivative ideas for the 
coming year, ft serves as an example to show how selection and communica- 
tion of images can transform what is essentially the same situation from a 
problem to an opportunir\- 

Applying Appropriate Organizational Strategies 

hi earlier chapters, we discuss^'"^ rwo major organization ;! strategies; 
strategic planning and empowen;;e:^' livj infective nonrational K^der has 
major responsibilities ■ J "ompe'vV"( r:> in these two areas. 

\/7v//e^'/e plannr y irgai . /.ati( jnal strategy* Dows fn im three assump 

lions: 

1. The nonrational model accurately describes the real world. 

2. We live in a dvnamie world of rai^id change: this is not just a tempo- 
ran.' condition until we get a ratiiinal handle on things. 

3. The external world is inextricably liound into our t^lanning efforis. 

^liii these assumptions in plac(\ leadership skills ix-comt critical iu \\v' 
areas of scanning, moriitoring. and intfrpretmg tiie cMV.ironmeni ind (In 
organization. Successful leaders need the skill io focus .simultaneoi.sly (>n .lie 
(-jast. present, and huure. combining the skills ni' historian and futui : ^Xitli 
the rapid pace of change, a leader will lind timelines for imi^ler- Mit.uion 
cvaporming unless he or slie has a good sense of the Dow and meaning ol 
events in the nonrational world. 

\nother quality that is valuable in strategic jilanning is patience. 
Strangelv. perhaps, patience is a skill related to vision, and an enabling ^kill 
that assists other skills io be effective. As Hickn^.an and SiKa pin it ( 19S4. 
p. 223), "If you have deveirp-, a thoughtful suategx and have fosteied the 
kind of culture you need to ii .p^ 'ment it successfully, you must be patient to 
see your vision, throuji to its conclusion. Otherwi-- you prtjbalMy lack taitb 
in vour \ is:on. W'hiie we wiii not discuss "iaiih" as ju attrib^Uie o* leader:. hjj"). 
the reader could contemplate its place in the scheme of things, hnpatience tor 
quick fixes and bottom line returns, coupled with a lack of faith, has i^robahk 
ciestroyed many good corporate visions. 

I'jjipowcnnciit. Hmpowerment occurs when r^nu* ' and units in 
the organization gain access to support, inforr )Uices. Pre 
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vioiisly. \\v aruiicci ihat people could he cnipowvivd ai ilirce k'wls in the* 
organi/mioii: ihc toriiial struaurc. ad hue teams, and individual nK'nilvrs t)f 
the or^^ani/aiion. Tlie etleaiw n()nraii( )nal leader needs it) have skill in 
working v.ilh each ol'ihese lewis. 

The leader sees uniis of the organi/aiitMi as inierdependeiii and seis up 
siruiiures ihai create an integrated sysieiii, with eniss euiiing relationships 
and deceniralized decision making. W hen decision making is deceiitrali/ed, 
the leader needs skill in pc rsuailing others to invest iheir efforts in (he ideas 
of entrepreneurs and creative suhumis. The leader needs lo he especially 
skilled in hridging the gaps heiwevn i- -:eresi groups. 

The leader alst) must haw sk.i" t setting up ad hoc prohleni-sc )lving 
leimis. These teams are rt)rmed in such a way thai ihey comhine ideas from 
unconnected sources. \ic\\ pn):Jenis wholes, lake multiple perspectives 
on issues, anil have the power tools to cariA- out the assignment. In providing 
the power tools, the leader again has lo he etTective in persuading others to 
invest time, information, and resources in teamwork. The effective leader also 
ni'eds lo have skills in maruiging the prohlenv. and dilemn^ts that occur with 
the use of teams. Some major skills tliat lielp here are sensitivitv, patience, 
appraisal skill, versatilitx'. and teachin.; ahilii\-. These skills will also ha\e heen 
used in creating tiie t)rgani/.ational structures, and ihc)- will he \ ital in the 
third lewl of empowerment. 

The third kwJ is empowering people. Here, the leader enlpl)we^^ 
pe{)ple hy assigning e>araordir,ary activities, hy rew irdiiig star performers, 
and hy forming empowering; alliances. Making the proper choices here 
requires the nonrational Jeader to exhihit anaiuical skills, intuitional .skills, 
and interpersonal skills. 

Converting Vision into Organizational Reality 

The K)gical conclusion from follov.ing the ahove steps over time will he 
It) convert the vision the leailer had for the {)rga.ii/ation into reality. Commu- 
nicatit)n skills mentit)ned earlier are particularly critical in this conversion 
process. The organization should not he configured in a wa\- that rellects the 
visit )n. The t)rganizatit)nal realit>- will reflect not t)nly an understanding t)t the 
organizatu)n t)n tiie part t)f tiie leader hut also an understanding of tiie 
ct)ntext ft)r t)rganizatit)n. The culture of the t)rg.inizaj{>.i will he knt)wn to die 
leader; its symht)ls. rituals, and guiding hehefs will he knt)wn to ail. The 
t)rgani/.;itit)n will hchave in ways consistent with its heliefs. Tltimately. the 
existence t)f a healtiiy organizatit)nal culture will he the liinius test t)f whether 
a prt)per vision has heen successfully ctniverted to t)rgaiii/ational realitv 



LEADERSHIP SKILLS 

Throughoul the pre\*ic)us section. \vc referred lo a variet\' of leadership 
skills, abilities, and qualities thai are dependent on the context in which they 
are being exercised. >Xe do acknowledge that a repertoire of skills is impor- 
tant. It might now seem appropriate to proceed with a list of skills, which we 
then would formally define and discuss. H()we\rr. to create a list aiid discuss 
each skill in turn has a pitfall. Providing such a list implies the skills are 
discrete and logically leads one to a skill development approach to lead- 
ership. >X'hile we \\x)uld agree that work on discrete skill development could 
be incidentallv helpful to the prospective leaden our b:tsic position is that 
gcx)d leadership comes from thinking about orgaiiizaticMis in certain ways, 
and then taking appropriate action b:tsed on that thought. In other words, the 
leader needs the nonrational model and its strategies to shape his or her 
thought and action. The skills, abilities and qualities must operate in concert 
to create that thought and action — rarely are they separately or serially 
exerci.sed. 

1 laving made a pitch to avoid .separation, we want to violate our own rule. 
There is one qualit\; above all others, that .serves as a center to hold things 
together in a nonrational world. It is the one characteristic that is absolutely 
e,s.sential to leadership, binding all skills into an effective whole. It is integrit\: 

THE FUNDAMENTAL NATURE OF INTEGRITY 

The word "integrit\*** comes from a Latin root that means "whole" or 
**entire." The word itself means that something is sound; in an unimpaired 
and uncompromised condition. It also can mean adherence to a code of 
values, be the\' moral or artistic. When applied to people, it carries a sen.se of 
incorruptibilit}' and wholeness. People who have integrit\* have a .strong 
center or core of x'alues and skills that hold things together The concept we 
discuss comprises all the above elements. 

Some 1,500 managers and executives were asked to identify and rank 
qualities most admired in subordinates, colleagues, and superiors. Integrit\* 
uus the highest rated qualit\* for all three groups. For superiors, it even 
ranked ahead of the qualit\* of leadership. A related concept, honest\; also 
ranks high in such surve\\s. as does responsibilit\*. VCfe argue that it is this 
' integrity* complex" that serves to hold together all the previously di.scu.s.sed 
dimensions of leadership. In faa, Cunningham (1985, p. 20) cites integrit\- as 
a kev* symbol or hallmark for the qualit\' organization, as well as the leader. 
Vi'lthout it, organizational endeavors and leader behavior can deteriorate into 
ad hoc opportunism. 
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If inicgrin. through leader modding, becomes a guiding hehef of the 
culture, ii ha.s great power A leader who demonstrates such cjualities inspires 
trust in subordinates. The leader will not have to constantly' prove the good 
intent of his or her actions. Further, if integrity' is a guiding principle, then the 
leader can trust subordinates. This in turn opens the door to decentralized 
decision making, teaming, and empowerment— basics for making the nonra- 
lional organization successful, 

It could be argued that integrity* can't be taught, that it is part of ones 
character IVrhaps. But we feel integrity- can be willed in an individual and 
created in the organization. It is a matter of personal choice. And so. the 
principle is under the control of individuals and organizations, which is all 
that matters. VCt also feel that conscious application of the other skills, 
attributes, qualities, and proces.ses of the nonrational leadership model will 
have the effect of creating many opportunities for integrity* to be exercised 
and thus practiced. 

In summary; the integrity* of the leader and the organization created by 
the leaders vision becomes the point of stability for people in the rapidly 
changing and ambiguous .social environment described by the nonrational 
model. /Vnd so, again, without this central anchoring place, attempts to deal 
with the rapid change of our world through adjustments in the organization 
will probably be unsuccessful, e\'en if .some other a.spects of the nonrational 
model are in place. 
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The Nonrational Model 
Applied to the School 



INTRODUCTION 

I'p to now our analysis has dealt primarilv with the organization of the 
.school district. While vse haxc occasionalh- made reference to school build- 
ings or to school principals, we have not applied the nonrational model to the 
world of the school. \Xfe firmly believ-e, however, that the principles embedded 
in the book thus far are relev'ant to the organization of the individual school 
In this chapter vse illustrate hovs- the nonrational vsorld view can be used to 
think about schools by discussing two aspeas of school organization that are 
crucial to understanding and promoting school improvement: building 
culture and principal leadership. 

In the discussion that follows we do not simplv transfer ideas and terms 
from the district to the school. In part this is because the two organizational 
levels are dissimilar enough that substituting •'school" for "district" and 
principal for -superintendent" could be misleading. But, it is also due to 
our belief that the nonrational world view is not a formula to be mechanically 
applied. Instead, it is a way of ttiinking about organizations, in this case 
educational organizations, that is powerful precisely because it more accu- 
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raicly reflects the chxnging realit\* of those organizations. While this chapter is 
not an exhaustive treatment of the nonrational model and school l:)uilding 
organization, it dcK^s provide guidance as school administrators contemplate 
professional activities in a nonrational world. 

SCHOOL CULTURE 

>X'lthin school distrias, a special form of subculture is the culture of the 
school. In fact, school culture has become particularly significant as re- 
searchers attempt to uncover the characteristics of effective schools. 

For instance, from an effort to understand why some elementar>' schools 
are relatively more succ .ssful than other schools sen ing similar populations 
of students, cuk'.ire has emerged as the most persuasive explanation 
(Brookvjver et al. 1979, Cohen 1983, Hawlev' et al. 1984, MacKenzie 1983, 
Purke) and Smith 1983). Schools considered more '"satisfying" by teachers 
and siudenLs had different cultures than did schools deemed less satisfying 
(^Goodlad 1984), Middle schools judged as contributing to positive adolescent 
development were described as having dtstina cultures or "personalities" 
(Lipsitz 1984). The "goodnavs" xscnbed to exemplary high sd^ools by Light- 
foot (1983) referred to the schools overall culture rather than to five or six 
distina elements. In the debate >over the merits of public versus private 
schools, the culture of pri\'ate schools is assumed lo be partially responsible 
for their alleged superiority (e.g., see Coleman et al. 1982). Research into the 
implementation of innovations has sharpened jvs understanding of the 
power of school cullare in determining the fate of proposed reforms (see 
Sarason 1971), and recent discussions of teacher effeaiveness have empha- 
sized the influence of aspects of the school culture on classroom climate and 
insiruaional techniques (e.g., Lieberman and Miller 1984, Rosenholtz 1985). 
Finallv, though thev^ do not speak direaly of school culture, the reforms 
proposed by Boyer (1983) and Sizer (1984) would alter the organizational 
siruaure, normative \'alues, patterns of beha\'ior, and so on, of high schools 
and result in the development of new institutional cultures at the building 
level. 

In discussing school-level culture, a degree of confusion unfortunately 
arises from the use of multiple terms. Some researchers favor ethos (e.g., 
Rutter et aL 1979) or clmtate (e.g., Goodlad 1984), while others substitute 
moral order (Cohen 1983) or learning eniironmetzt (Hawle\' et al. 1984). 
Still others talk about school soci?J systems and separate culture from social 
siruaure (Brooko\'er et al. 1979), and a few attempt to expand the concept of 
culture by locating it within an ecological perspective (see Anderson 1982). 



Admiiiedh". it is inaccurate to emplcn- these terms inierclian^eabh'. Howwer, 
for our purposes the phenomena all these terms represent can legitimately 
included within the concept of culture. Tlierefore. to reduce confusion we 
use cvlmre here to refer to those aspects of the schcx)l that generally retlea 
or .^iiruciure the guiding beliefs and daily behavior of siaff und students. 

A second difficult)' in examining school culture arises from the lack of 
precision with which we can evaluate culture at the buflding le\'el. Readily 
available and easily used instruments are not yet widely available to assess the 
nature of a schools culture. Of those that are rea^sonabty accessible, few- 
appear u) be have been submitted to rigorous tests for reliabilin- or ralidit)' 
(Guzzetti 1983). Howe\'er, at least two instruments (Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Educations school efteaiveness questionnaires; Santa Clara Count)' 
Office of Educations basic school profile) seem to differentiate among 
schMh and can .ser\'e as models for other schools and distrias. At a more 
informal le\'el, howe\'er. e\'en the casual visitor can detea variations in the 
'■feel'* of a school, x-ariations that we argue are due to the differing cultures of 
each building. The problem, of course, is how to make something that is 
palpable and powerful, hut difficult to quantify, work for us (Deal and 
Kennedy 1983), 

Before suggesting a framework for assessing building culture, here is a 
.summar)' of what the present knowledge base tells us about school culture.' 

• School culture does affect the behavior and achievement of ele- 
mentar)* and secondar. school students (though the effea of classroom and 
student variables remains greater )l 

• School culture does not fall from the sk)-; it is created and thus can be 
manipulated by people wiiiiin the school 

• School cultures are relatively unique, whatexer their commonalities 
(e.g.. sei:se of leadership, clear and shared goals), no two schools will be 
exaaly aUke — nor should the\ be. 

• Tlie elements of scrool cultures interact with each other to produce a 
whole that is greater than the sum of its parts; while individual aspeas of the 
school culture can affea a child for better or worse, it is the child's encounter 
wi^h the entire school culture that seems most influential. 

• Particularly but not exclusively, at the secondary level, different groups 
of students (subpopulations) experience the schools culture differently; simi- 
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larly, siudcnis* peer cultures andor communitx* cultures may not be in har- 
mony with the schcx)rs. 

• Ti ) tlic extent that ii prc;vides a focus and clear puq^jose for the school, 
culture becc Tnes the cohesion :h .t bonds the school together as i: goes about 
iis mission. 

• Though we concentrate on its beneficial nature, culture car be coun- 
terproduoiiw arid an obstacle to educational success; culture can also be 
oppressive an\d discriminator)- for various subtiroups w ithin the school. 

• Las\ing. fundarj^ental change (e.g., in organizational process or teacher 
behaviors) requires understanding and, often, altering the schools culture; 
cultural change is gentTjl a slow process. 

The Characteristics of a Healthy School Culture 

^Ith these summary' statements in mind, we turn to the components of a 
schoc)l culture that are conducive to teaching and learning. The specific list of 
components can rar)' depending on whose research is cited. VWe think that 
there is insufficient evidence to permit selecting any one portrait as the best 
analysis. Moreover, there is a great deal of similarit\- among the portraits — for 
example, all include strong leadership (though the potential sources may 
\^r\'), all emphasize order and discipline (though the conceptions of an 
orderly environment may var\'), and most acknowledge the importance of 
collaborative work and planning (though the extent to which decision making 
is democratized may var\'). 

It could be argued, therefore, that choosing a description of an effective 
schcx)l culture is largely a matter of instituffonal preference. School improve- 
ment then becomes a matter of using the list of research-based characteristics 
as a twl iO assess the school's culture and as a guide in generating a coherent 
and systematic plan that mobilizes the schools staff to collectively work 
toward specific goals. 

However, dhTerent descriptions of effeaive school cultiares reflect some- 
what different assumptions about the educational outcomes that are valued or 
given precedence. For example, some lists emphasize basic skills acquisition 
(e.g.» Brookover et al. 1979, Edmonds 1979) and are not concerned with 
changing the nature of the school as a workplace for the staff or with reducmg 
alienation by fostering community- feeling among staff and students. In that 
lights the choice of a particular portrait of an effeaive school culture is 
important, precisely because it shapes the process and content of the change 
process. '^Ith this influence in mind» we have seleaed the 13 charaaeristics 
presented by Purke\' and Smith (1983) that were developed out of a cultural 
perspeai\'e on school change. Imp-licit in their conceptualization is an orien- 
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tation louiird acadcniic adiiacnicMir as a \aluccl studciu outcome and toward 
stair collaboration and shared decision making as a means of impro\ing the 
quaHt>' ot institutional life in schckUs. 

As described by Purke\- and Smith ( 1985, pp. 358-359), the 13 charac- 
teristics of a good school culture are as follows. 

1. Sdx)ol site wana^^emcnt and ciewooatic ciecL^ion making. Staffs of 
each building are given a considerable amount of responsibilin- and authorin- 
in determining the exact means by which the>' address the problem of 
increasing academic performance. This includes giving stai'fs more authorin- 
over curricular and instructional decisions and allocation of building re- 



sources. 



2. Lcackn-sf.np. Though we are suspicious of the -great principar' theor\; 
strong leadership from administrators, teachers, or integrated teams of both is 
nee. ssar\' to initiate and maintain the improvement process. Lacking indige- 
nous leadership, outside change facilitators must be pro\ ided. 

3 Staff stability: I'Yequent transfers are likelv to retard, if not pre\'ent, 
the grcmth of a coherent and ongoing school personalin; especiallv in earlv 
phases of the change process. 

4. Cwriculwn articulatiou and orgauization. \ planned. a)ord:nated 
curriculum that increases the amount of time students spend siudving basic 
skills and other academic disciplines is likely to be more productive than the 
broad curriculum common in many schools todav A rich, in-depth curricu- 
lum at the secondary level that challenges all students, though not direaly 
suggested by the effective schools literature, may be prHerable to the super- 
ficial study of many snbjeas (Sizer 1984). 

5. Staff deiv/opmeui, Schoolwide staff development is ongoing and 
links the expressed concerns of the staff to the scliools specific instructional 
and organizational needs. 

6. Parefttal imvliKwent and support. Though the evidence is mixed in 
the area of parental involvement in daily school aaivities, obtaining parental 
support of school homework, attendance, and di.scipline policies is likely to 
influence student performance positively, perhaps by increasing motivation. 

Scbwiicide recognition of acadonic success. Publiciv ho.ioring aca- 
demic achievement (including sliowing improvement, as well a:^ reaching 
standards of excellence) and stressing its importance encourage students to 
adopt similar norms and x-aiues. 

8. Maximized /earning time. More of the sctiool da\- and more of the 
class period are dcn'oted to active learning aaivities in academic areas: class 
periods are free from interruptions and disruptions. 

9. District support. Fundamental change, building le\el management, 
staff stabilit>; and so on. depend on suppon from the distria office; disiria 
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recognition of school svMs effoi'is and the provision of necessar\' resources 
are necessar\' to ihe improvement process. 

10. CollalxjnvUv planning cvu/ collc^mi reUuioytsfnps, Change attempts 
are more successful when teachers and administrators work together; col- 
legi;fUt\' breaks down barriers berAX^en departments and among teachers and 
administrators, encouf a>>es the kind of intellectual sharing that can lead to 
consensus, and promotes feelings of unin* and commonalit\* among the staff. 

11. Sejjse of commtintt}\ SchcK)ls build feelings of community' that con- 
tribute to reduced alienation and increased performance of students and staff 
alike. 

12. Char floats and bifib expvctatiom commonly dxired. Schcyjls whose 
staff agree on thtMr goals (e.g,, academic achievement) and expectations (e.g., 
for work and achievement from all students) are more likely to be successful 
in that they have channeled their energ\ and efforts toward a mutually agreed 
upon purpose. 

13. Order and dUiCiplifie, The seriousness and purposefulness with 
which the school approaches its tasks are communicated by the order and 
discipline it maintains in its building and classrcxims; rules are established by 
ir.uiual agreement, consistently and fairly enforced. 

This list is not intended to be a blueprint that must be religiously 
followed, \Ve suggest that schools use these charaaeristics as indicators of a 
healthy schcx)l culture and operationalize them by turning them into princi- 
ples, N5aking these charaaeristics principles that can guide behavior creates 
the mindset that this is something to do, not simply a static list to ev^aluate a 
sch(X)l or its staff. 

VievN^ed dynamically, these charaaeristics become the means by which 
student performance can be improved. For example, we regard faculty* collab- 
oration as one sign of a good school culture (see also Lipsitz 1984, Rosenholtz 
1985). At the same time, collaboration is also a vital mechanism for forging a 
common purpose, stimulating experimentation and innox'ation, and enhanc- 
ing staff professionalism, 3f, when assessing a schools culture, it becomes 
obvious that there is no evidence of colleaive work toward mutually valued 
goals, then a projea to establish collaborative relationships among the staff 
would be one target for an impro\'ement projea. 

As another example^ order and discipline are necessary' ingredients of a 
school culture that encourages academic achievement (e,g„ see MacKenzie 
19H3). If this element is missing, then strategies designed to establish it mighi. 
be given priority in the early stages of an impro\'ement projea. One such 
strategy might be to use staff teams (or staff and student teams ai the second- 
ary level) tvO collaboratively devise ways to increase faculty control and student 
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compliance. Here, collaboration is primarilv a means to another end. yet the 
de\'el()pment of an increased capacit\' for and tendenq- to engage in collective 
problem soK'ing is likely to result from this effort to instiiiite better discipline. 

Finally, these t\N'o examples highlight the interrelatedness of these 13 
' 'i;ir:icteristics and the fact that the\' can sen^e, at different times in the change 
pn>cess. as means or ends or even both at once. Indeed, the strength of this 
appnxich to school improvement stems from its cultural grounding and from 
its merger of process and product. 

Guidelines for School Improvement 

As the preceding discussion has indicated, the first step is to assess the 
schools culture using the 13 characteristics (or another research-based 
theme) as a guide. Our principle here is that change without solid informa- 
tion on the nature of the school as it now exists is likely to be mindless 
aaivism and an endlessly frustrating task. Following the diaum, "If it ain^l 
broke, don t fix iC we urge that wholesale cultural change not be undertaken 
unless the situation clearly demands it. In most schools the cultural assess- 
ment will Yed flag" a few areas of weakness where the change effon would 
be most profitably direaed. While comprehensive change may ultimately be 
necessar\' to bring about the fundamental reform of schools (which is not the 
issue here), a seleaive change effort aimed at specific cultural targets is a 
more realistic endeavor for most schools. 

Since our conception of culture stresses beliefs and praaices ("the way 
we do things around here**), it follows that changing schools essentially 
means changing what the principal players in the learning process value and 
do regarding school. This is not easily accomplished, nor can it be done in 
the span of a few months. 

Adopting a cultural perspeaive at the school level also means that 
attention must be paid to the peer culture of students, especially in secondary 
schools. Since student peer culture so strongly influences student perform- 
ance, school staff members must be cognizant of whether the dominant peer 
culture adds to or detracts from the schools mission. In other words, how 
students see themselves in the contejct of the school, the extent to which the\' 
x-alue academic success or willingly comply with school rules, will affea their 
achievement. Even though many of the determinants of peer culture lie 
outside the schools control (see Ogbu 1978, Willis 1977). schools can have an 
impaa. So. in as.sessing tiie schools culture, staff members must also assess 
the dominant student culture and look for ways to mesh the two to make 
them mutually supponive of the schools mission. 
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Finally, symbols, rituals, and even m\ihs play an important role in 
organizational cultures (^Vttigrew 19'^9). Rituals or ceremonies contain mes- 
sages about values and about the relative importance of a school's man\; and 
often conflicting, g();ils. Moreover, rituals provide a 'shared experience of 
belonging" (Kntigrew 19 ''9. p. S'^G) and thereby contribute ro identification 
with the school Cv:)mmunit>'. By expressing and reinforcing what the school 
ralues and by publicly acknowledging accomplishments, such ceremonies 
and s\nibols scKially legitimize the school mission. As examples, academic 
pep assemibJies, award banquets for families of students who have met 
personal improvement goals, and professional recognition and advancement 
for collaborating groups of teachers making extraordinary- contributions to 
the school can be used to help manipulate the schcx)ls culture. 

Returning to an earlier theme, the use of ceremonies is not a viable 
substitute for comprehensive change. Nevertheless, creating and using cul- 
tural symbols is not a dii'hcult undertaking, and the efhcaq* of such symbols 
within an organization is probably best illustrated by the importance attached 
to them by many of the nations most profitable corporations (e.g., see Raters 
and VCtiterman 1982). 

Concluding llioughts on School Culture 

>Xt ha\'e digressed some distance into the area of school culture given 
that the focus of this book is on distria organization. VCt think this excursion 
necessary*. School culture and distria culture are not one and the same. 
District culture sets the parameters witliin which school culture exists, and to 
some extent the two have a reciprocal (but largelv unexplored) relationship 
However, cultures differ across schools even within the same district. More 
importantly, school cultures are distina from that of the distria; the elements 
of a productive school culture are not necessarily identical with the compo- 
nents of a healthy distria culture. Given the importance of culture to organi- 
zational effeaiveness, it is essential that educators at all levels of the organiza- 
tion understand the nature and role of the school culture. 

NXlth this common understanding of the role and importance of school 
culture as a basis, we now turn to the topic of school leadership. While the 
discussion is focused on principal leadership, we will return to issues raised 
in this examination of school culture. In so doing, we will suggest a struaural 
means to solidifv' the notion of school culture by the use of schoolwide 
problem-solving teams and decentralized decision making. will also 
incorporate into the discussion themes (e.g., strategic planning, empower- 
ment) that have been raised in previous chapters. 
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PRINCIPAL LEADERSHIP 

In the nonrational world that confronts educational organizations the 
characteristics and hehaviors desirahle of leaders at the district le\el are 
equally appropriate for leaders at the school level. However, because there 
are ohvious diUferenres in the arenas in which, central office and building 
leaders act. in their specific responsibilities, and in their relationship to 
res-)urces and district policy decisions, it is helpful to look more dcxselv at 
effective school leadership. 

Vi hile it is not po.ssible at this time to cau.sally link principal.s actions to 
the practices of teachers and the achievement of .students (Manas.se 1985), 
there is a growing conviction that certain behaviors b\- the principal are 
nece.s.sar>-. if not sufficient, to creating and maintaining good school.s. W 
support this a.ssumption. but we begin with five points that mu.st be remem- 
bered when discussing the role of the principal. 

Five Cautions 

1. >X'hile it seems to have become the common wi.sdom that principals 
are ibe ke\- element, the principal is not, in fact, the onlv person who can 
provide leadership, e.speciall\- leadership for school improvement (eg see 
Barth 1980. Ger.sten et al. 1982. Hall et al. 1983, Lieberman and Miller 1984, 
Turkey 1984). Not only is this a tremendous burden, given the demands of 
managing a schools daily affairs, but few principals have received the training 
tiiat would equip ihem to be reform leaders, and the skills involved in 
administering the daily routine are likely to be different from the leadership 
.skills required for innovation. To be sure, leadership is es.sential to the 
succe.ss of our .schools, principals are advantageouslv positioned to provide it, 
and change is unlikely to happen in schools without principals' support.' 
Nevertheless, leadership can come from teachers and other administrators. In 
this sen.se, good principal leadership may at times consist of finding, publicly 
recognizing, and supporting by word and deed the leadership of others in the 
school. 

2. There is a tendency to de.scribe the stv le of exemplar\- principals in 
stereotvpic masculine terms leading to the presumption that all principals 
.should resemble CEOs in industr>; or be autocratic captains of an educational 
ship. Not only is there ev idence that the style of effeaive principals mav var>' 
(e.g., Hargiove et al. 1981), but there is also evidence that leadership can 
assume another voice that, among other things, is more democratic and more 
sensitive to relations among people (Adkison 1981, Kanter 1975, Lightfoot 
1983). The perceived need for a tough, masculire image places a .traitjacket 
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on principals as they develop a personal st\ie. More importantly, the mas- 
culine st\ie is conducive to the m\ih of the rational organization ( Borman and 
Spring 1984) in which strong leaders take unyielding stands, buttressed by 
certain knowledge in a one-best-way that is to be faithfully carried out by 
those beneath them. M we have argued, this is an inaccurate model of school 
organization, the more so i/Ccause it does not square with the nature of 
principals daily work. 

3. Not only st\ie but specific behaviors may rar\' among equally effective 
principals (e.g., see Duke and Imber 1983. Hansen 1979, Rutherford 1985), 
Schtxil context — which includes items such as the socioeconomic status of 
the schcxyis population, the amount of community- support or pressure, the 
history* of reform efforLs in the building, and the slate of the relationship 
betvK*een teachers and administrators — is likely to strongly affect what a 
principal should (and can) do in any given situation. To think othenvise is to 
assume that Schools are identical. While we argue that sound managemer.. 
principles are consistent across sites, it makes little sense to seek specific 
behaviors that must be universally and routinely applied. 

4. VCIiat effective principals do in schools as the\' are presently con- 
stituted may be different from what the\' would do in institutions having an 
alternative organizational structure. For example, one image of an effective 
principal todav is often of someone who bucks the system, who is a sort of 
maverick. V;i.' suggest this stems from the limits and inadequacies of the 
rational, bureaucratic model adopted by the central office, which can often 
result in principals having to go their own way in order to accomplish their 
schools goals. If schools and districts were to acknowledge the reality^ of the 
nonrational model, and condua themselves accordingly it is likely that new 
behaviors or skills would be demanded of the effeaive principal. At the ver\' 
least, we must be war\' of developing lists of behaviors or skills derived only 
from what principals now do without paying attention to what good leaders 
do in organizations that more clo.sely resemble the decentralized model we 
have been advocating. 

5. The above comments about maverick principals notwithstanding, 
good leadership at the building level requires the support of the central ofHce 
(Purkev* and Smith 1985). Dumping the entire responsibility- for educational 
excellence on the building principal on the grounds that he or she must 
become an instructional leader is not appropriate. Principals need assistance 
and training to learn leadership skills, they need support as the\- experiment 
with new- forms of administering the school, and they- need access to re- 
sources to enable them to implement their policies and programs. In discu.ss- 
ing his management theory; Deming (1982), whom the Japanese credit as the 
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au hitect of their post-war industrial renaissance, asserts that in all cases of 
Icnv qualm- (and productivit> ) the problem is in the svstem and onlv the top 
management cnn alter the system. Applied to educational organix.,tions. this 
means that tiie superintendent and senior staff xssunn major responsibilm- 
for creating the conditions under which effective leadership can emerge at 
the building le\el. 

Effective Principals 

With these five points in mind, the simplest thing that can be said about 
effective principals is that the>- act .so a.s to bring about the characteristics of an 
effective school. That is. thev attempt to e.stablish a culture that encourages 
and facilitates teaching and learning. To accomplish this, a principal uses 
particular .skill.s. engages in certain behaviors, and adopts specific attitudes all 
of which may ^■a^^■ according to the situation. Recentiv, x-arious researchers 
have compiled rather convergent lists ofihe.se .skills, behaviors, and attitudes 
lof-;'TL''""T '^"•'^"'^"''^ 1985. Rutherford 1985, Saphier and King 
198^). The.se elements are then combined as principals carr^• out the tasks 

cMlrrhV^f.''"'''''''"''^ '° '^""^ ^ productive school 

culture. \Xhile different researchers emphasize different tasks and roles there 
IS genera, agreement that establi.shing a positive .school culture involves skills 
related to the roles of manager, teacher, facilitator (i.e.. human relations 
skills), politician, and anaKst (e.g.. Cunningham 1985. .Sergiovanni 1984; .see 
Cuban 198^ for a similar di.scussion of the roles of superintendent). These 
tasks and roles are found to be interrelated as well, which raises the point that 
principals may not need to be equally adept at e^■er^' role or task since 
•strength in one may well compensate for weakness in another (Principals 
might concentrate on what the>- do well e\en as thev seek assistance in 
improving their ability in other areas-thcy need not de.spair if the\- are not 
super-principal. ) 



RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
AND EFFECTIVE PRINCIPALS ^^"""^^^ 

To help clarify the relationship between effective schools and princip:.! 
leadership^ we turn to six areas in which the de.scriptK.ns of each overlap 

Hr.st. both literatures recognize the importance of culture. For .schools a 
:ulture that supports teaching and learning is the mechanism that promotes 
i.gh performance. School culture can al.so promote attachment to the school 
IS an HLstitution. Principals, therefore, should be able to as.se.ss the schools 
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existing culture and understand the lewrs (symbiils, ceremi:)nies. rituals, etc. ) 
by v^i^ich inappropriate cultures can be transformed and produciive cultures 
maintained 

ocond. both literatures acknowledge the importance of local responsi- 
bilit\- and control In schcK)ls. a measure of autonomy is deemed necessar>- to 
"fit" the school to x-arxing environmental, political, and historical conditions. 
At the same time, giving the staff responsibilit\' for the schoi^ls organizational 
health leads to ownership and commitment and may be a prerequisite to 
releasing the innovative spirit within the school. Characteristically, effeaive 
principals assume responsibilit\' for making their school "work," These prin- 
cipals .seek and seize e\'er>* opportunity* to do what the\* think best for the 
school sometimes e\-en in the face of obstacles within the central office. 
Clearly, school site management is critical to a principals ability- to forge a 
responsive school culture. 

Third, both literatures assert the importance of commonality* of purpose. 
In schools, clear and shared goals provide unity; help channel and target 
resources within the school program, can foster collaboration, and establish 
criteria for school success that permit assessment of progress. Applied to 
principals, this takes the form of a clear vision of what the school should be, 
which is translated into concrete objectives and communicated to the staff in 
sudi a way as to influence what they do in their professional roles. For both 
the school and the principal, written school improvement plans can be a road 
map for creating and realizing a shared vision of what the school should be. 
(See Piirkey 1984 for an example of the use of school improvement plans in a 
secondary school effeaiveness project.) 

Fourth, both literatures assume the importance of collaborative relation- 
ships and democratic decision making. Even though collaboration and shared 
decision making are not identical and one can exist without the other, both 
are essential to the su. essful implementation of educational change, both 
are thought to increase job satisfaction, and both are conducive to an environ- 
ment of experimentation and mutual assistance. Effective principals, by exam- 
ple and by policy, support collaboration and involve staff in decision making. 
More concretely! they adopt the principle of empowerment (see Chapter 7) 
and establish participative teams, wherever possible, to solve problems and 
make decisions that affect the entire school. 

Fifth, both the literature on effeaive schools and that on effective princi- 
pals address the issue of stability. In schools, stability means that the staff stay 
together long enough to become familiar with each other, their students, and 
the schools struaure and purpose. Achieving some characteristics of good 
schools (e.g., collaboration, community) requires extended time, and change 
by its very nature is a ri.sky enterprise. Without knowing that they will be at the 
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school for the long haul, staffs may find little incentive to take risks, e\-en 
under pressure from the central office or the communin- under such condi- 
tions, people play it safe and go by the book. Correspondinglv, effective 
principals should take a long-term, patient vit^ and seek to drive out fear of 
risk taking and innov-ation (and, we would add, are themselves not rotated 
from building to building as the\- move up the administrative ladder). 

Sixth, both literatures emphasize the importance of maximized learning 
lime. This takes a v-arien- of forms in schools but certainlv includes the 
maintenance of discipline and safen; the proteaion of the instructional pro- 
gram from interruption and interference, and the ftjllest use of the time 
ax-ailable for learning. Principals need to ensure that these conditions are met 
and provide the resources teachers need to take adx-antage of their allotted 
classroom time. Effective principals also actively seek knowledge about cur- 
riculum and instruaion that can be used to enhance their leadership as well 
as raise the Icn-el of staff members' teaching efficiena* and effectiveness. 

Three Leadership Principles 

Assuming that a school leader has become familiar with the literature on 
principal leadership and school effeaix'eness, and is a^\'are of the high degree 
of congruence betvK-een them, what next? Unfortunately, there are no formulas 
that can be applied to the principalship. There are certain principles, how- 
ever, that can offer guidance, even if ihe\' do not provide specific instructions 
in all cases. 

One such principle, already mentioned, is to avoid the "if only" tendency 
of thinking that better teachers or a new instruaional technolog)- will solve a 
schools problems. The experience of the Chicago Public Schools with mas- 
ter\' learning (Olson 1985) should be warning enough that technologies, b\' 
themselves, cannot turn schools around. Also, unless there is evidence that 
the teachers are simpK' nor tr\'ing to educate their students, it is unlikelv that 
exhortations or goals posted as quotas (all our students will score above the 
25th percentile!) will accomplish much. Instead, a more productive approach 
is to analyze the school's culture, determine what ,Hspeas of it (e.g., expeaa- 
tions, communication patterns, incentives) are obstacles to teaching and 
learning, and then intervene where necessary Moreover, altering the struc- 
ture and process of the school as an organization is likely to prove easier (but 
it is no easy task) than attempting to "fix" individual teachers or assemble a 
staff of master teachers (see OToole 1981). 

The second principle is to think politically about how to get staff working 
ogether (Bacharach and Mitchell 1986). To think politicals in this context 
-neans to anaK'ze the school, not only culturally but also in terms of iLs 



various consiilucMicics and its key actors. (This is \'cry similar to what uv haw 
called strategic planning at the district lc\*el.) One constituency in many 
secondary* schools is the coaches, another is the "old guard" who haw lieen 
in the school seemingly forewr. and a third might be the "activists/' the 
teachers who. as a group, are most receptive to innovation if the\' percei\e it 
to be in their students best interest. Other constituencies cluster around 
departments, academic versus vocational programs, and so on. At the ele- 
mentary- le\*el the dynamics are usually less complicated, but here, too, 
interest groups can be identified, perhaps involving a division between upper 
and lower grade teachers or between newer (often younger) teachers and the 
school veterans. 

To get .staff to work together in such a situation, it is nece.ssary' to 
recognize the exi.stence of these interest groups, to identify the influential 
.stafl* within each group (keeping in mind thai people often belong to more 
than one interest group), and to form teams tiiat cut across the.se organiza- 
tional .segments (.see Kanter 1983). 

Improvement projeas will often tread on the toes of one or another 
interest group. For example, altering course requirements to rai.se the num- 
ber of academic cla,s.ses a student mus: take will very likely encounter 
opposition from teachers who.se cla,sses are not counted as being academic. 
While a political strategy and team building approach will not do away with 
objections and conflict, it offers a way of succe.s.sfully managing such disputes. 

Applving the.se principles requires information about the schools 
culture and usable data on .student performance. A general aw-arene.ss of what 
is happening throughout the building and in its cla.ssrooms, which can be 
obtained only by ralking around and talking with .staff and .students, is al.so 
nece.s.sar\' to the team building strategy. Note that recent commentators on 
educational quality* have sugge.sted that schools, for all the data they collect, 
are information poor when it comes to having useful indicators of cultural or 
.sy.stemic trouble.spots (e.g., see Goodlad 1984). At the .same time, awareness is 
often li.sted as one of the characteristics of the effeaive principal (Manas.se 
1985). 

Another aspect of what we call political thinking, and which contributes 
to building awareness, involves li.stening to the staff to find out what barriers 
exist that pre\*ent them from teaching and from taking pride in what they do 
(Deming 1982). Principals must .search for problems (and encourage their 
.staff to do likewise). Though this may have a negative connotation for some, it 
is another dimension to the development of staff willingne.ss to take risks 
(Giacquinta 1975) and is likely to contribute to the climate of experimenta- 
tion and continuous change found in succe.s.sful .schools (Little 1982). Prob- 
lems exist in all .schools. Acknowledging that problems exist, re.sponding to 
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staff perceptions of problems, and jointly seeking solutions are all aspects of 
political behavior that build trust among the statT and sene as a necessarv 
precondition of fundamental change. 

To think politicalK- also means to recognize that a vague vision without 
an accompanying constancy of speciHc purpose leads h, frustration and 
c\-nicism (Deming 1982). Bombarded with fads and p:issing fancies, teachers 
(and administrators) find it all too ea.sy to adopt a "this too shall pass- 
mentality- Since meaningful change does not magically appear overnight, 
con.stancy of purpo.se is essential to tJie long-term effort needed for school 
impr(5\ement. Moreover, constancy of purpose demonstrates to the staff that 
principals do what the\- say the\- are going to do when the\- said the\- would do 
It. Tins form of integrity helps to inspire trust on the part of the staff which is 
necessary to risk taking and hence innovation. 

The third principle is to empower others. The team building approach 
indicated by a political understanding of schools assumes, too, that deciMon- 
making power will be decentralized. Since the strategy of empowerment is 
treated in considerable depth in Chapter 7, we confine ourselves here to 
noting that delegating authority and democratizing decision making contrib- 
ute to greater flexibility (via school site management) and greater responsibil- 
ity for school reform at the school level (Purke\- and Smith 1985). Simplv put, 
people naturally have a greater investment in, and commitment to, tho.se 
decisions that the\- participated in making. \X'-hate\'er else empowerment 
accomplishes in terms of for example, enhancing staff professionali.sm, it is a 
powerful mechanism for generating ownership bv the people in whose hands 
success or failure inevitably rests. 

Rareh- will principals be able to single-handedly turn a school around. 
The principle of empowerment rests upon tlie po.stulate that getting staff to 
work in concert toward a common goal is likelv to be much easier to the 
extent that the\- are meaningfully involved in the selection and implementa- 
tion of school improvement projects. The dilemma of empowerment, and 
consequently a ke\- leadership task, is to avoid the "too manv cooks .spoil the 
broth phenomenon, thereby diluting reform to the point that .serious change 
is not attempted. Empowerment, therefore, does not mean the abdication of 
authority or the relinquishment of leadership; leadership is e.ssential to the 
implementation of significant innovations. Empowerment does mean, how- 
wer, giving others the opportunity and responsibilitv- to gain and wield 
influence. 

Concluding Thoughts 

vet- close this discussion of principal leadership with tv.o ob,servations. 
First, although we draw heavily upon lessons from the private sector in 
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describing principal leadership, schools, unlike most corporations, are public 
ser\ice organizations. In the end, the sole criterion by which the success of a 
corporation is judged is its profits. Schools, ho\ve\'er, must meet equit\- 
criteria, and thc\' have an obligation to be a healthy environment for the 
de\'elopmental grovMh of students (and staff). >Xlthout belaboring the point, in 
the anempt to achie\'e educational excellence there is always a danger of 
overlooking issues of equit\' and qua!it\' of institutional life. Efficiena* and cost 
efFeaivcness are alwavs paramount to a profitable corporation; the\- may not 
alu-avs be as critical to good schools. Along this vein, we agree with Manasse 
(1985) that it ls an error to think of leadership skills and characteristics apart 
from how and to what ends thc\' are applied. If the aims of education are 
inappropriate, then the best leadership will amount to little. 

Second, teachers and other school administrators possess an ideolog>; 
have undergone training, and have accumulated a wealth of experiences. Thc\' 
tend to assume that rhe\- have an expertise that entitles them to a great deal of 
autonomv and discretion in meeting the needs of students. This sense of 
professionalism will mediate e\'en the most forceful, dynamic leadership. And 
it should do so, albeit within limits, since the point is not to generate an 
emplovee mentalit\- but to empower staff to take a more active, responsible 
role for the well-bein;^ of the whole school, as well as for each of their 
students. This professionalism partially accounts for the debate, negotiation, 
and compromise endemic to the nonrational model of school organization. 
Our view of school realit\' sees this as necessar\^ and e\'en healthy, but it 
complicates the task of providing effective leadership tov^'ard a unifving vision 
of what the school should be. 

Howe\'er, listening to the staff and gaining a picture of the school as the\- 
see it with all its perceived strengths and weaknesses can be instrumental in 
forging a common vision. While the principal is ideally situated to formulate 
and articulate, as well as shape, the schools goals, good leadership involves 
engaging the staff in forming that common vision. 

In this section, we have suggested three principles that can guide the 
principal in acquiring and applying the skills .,nd characteristics necessary to 
leadership in a nonrational organizational world. First, we urge that principals 
refrain from "if only" searches for quick-fix solutions in hopes of escaping the 
hard, time-consuming work necessar\' to creating a produaive school culture. 
Second, we urge principals to think politically in the broadest sense of the 
term as the\' seek to understand and then change the schools culture. Third, 
we encourage principals to empow^er others and spread the responsibilit\' for 
school success throughout the organization, thereby tapping the talents and 
energ\' of all. 
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Restoring EfBcaq^ to 

Schools in a 
Nonrational World 



INTRODUCTION 

Wfc began this book by demonstrating that times are difticult for edu- 
cators. Change, ambiguity; and crisis are the normal state of affairs. Educators 
have experienced a dechning sense of efficao,- as they attempted to apph- old 
organizational models to this new state of ;iffairs. Within the old model, 
despite the best intentions and vigorous efforts, educators experience less 
ability to make a positive difference in the lives of their students. Efforts seem 
frantic and results seem fragmentar\-: attention is divided in manv contradic- 
tory directions. Things just don't seem to cohere an\- more. In the compelling 
image of the Irish poet >X'illiam Butler Yeats, Things fall apart; the center 
cannot hold " (Ro.senthal 1962). 

Throughout our disci!.s.sion, we have said that, in order to restore this 
center and a sen.se of efficaq; educators must: 



1. recognize the nature of the changes occurring in the world that forms 
the environment for elementary' and .secondary education; 
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2. recognize that ih^re is a way of thinking alx)ut mid within our 
educational organiz:uions thai may be more helpful than the traditional way; 
and 

3. learn and use new strategies for setting goals, making decisions, 
planning, distributing power structuring the organization, leading the organi- 
zation, and thinking about teaching. 

These ideas are based on a belief that organizations in general and 
educational organizations in particular are dependent on the context in 
which the\' are developed. >Xt have charaaerized thai context as one of rapid 
and massive social change. Such a context requires an organization that can 
adapt and adopt, if the organization K to be innox-ative. productive, and of 
high qualit)'. >Xfe have contended that the integrated structures of the nonra- 
tional organization provide great promise for the effective education of 
multiple constituencies in a context of change. 

>Xfe have argued that the nonrational model is a more powerful approach 
for dealing with our changing social realit>' than is the traditional rational 
model, partly because it pays systematic and continuous attention to current 
contexTs. The rational model fails to include this activit\; except in a periodic 
fashion. As an additional liabilit\; the rational model leads to the creation of 
bureaucratic and segmented organizations. Vtfe have said such svstems are ill- 
adapted for responding to present realities. In order to reestablish the 
context for these conclusions, let us briefly reiterate the nature of the changes 
facing education. This contexi creates the need for the nonrational model. 

SUMMARIZING CHANGE 
Changes in People 

Thinking of schools as cultural phenomena (another way of saying 
contexiually dependent), we began our discussion by demonstrating that 
significant social change is altering American society- and our schools. Bsrhaps 
most notable are the demographic changes the societ\' is experiencing. 
Students entering our schools are a vastly different group than they were e\'en 
ten years ago. There are more minority' students, more poor student,s, and 
more students from troubled backgrounds and nontraditional families. The 
social demography is further complicated by changes in imiiiigration patterns 
and by changes in the age makeup of the population. The constituenq- that 
has a direct stake in education has diminished, as the number of families with 
children has declined to less than 30 percent. 
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llK-sL- stuu.-iits represent a dail> diallc.ige to tlieir teachers and princi- 
pals. ^vho have also changed. Educators as a group are older and are j-oine 
tlirougn life stages that may make it diflicult for them to adjust to this ne\v 
generation of students. One near-term con.seciuence of this demographic 
situation u ill be a need for vast numbers of nevv educators to replace those 
who are retiring and de^eaing frc;m the teaching and administrative ranks. 
.Many of the.sc people are leaving because of disillusionment and a reduced 
sense of efdcacy in the context of the changed social ^ealit^•. To define eflicatT 
>vt again, but in a slightly different way than previouslv.' it is the power to 
make a positive difference, and we suggest that it comes from gaining 
coherent, consi.sient, effective, and positive results from ones professional 
actions. 

Changes in Exper^ations 

Both legislative and Kical c^,mmunit^■ expectations for schools have 
grown, and often these present conflicting demand.s. Re.sources to meet these 
demands are shon; fi.scai crisis is the norm, compounded bv both the 
economic and .social impact of collective bargaining on the culture of schools 
The sense of frustration and ineffectiveness grows as educators tn- to respond 
to confusing expectations. 

v;t .said that one .sijurce contributing to both a .sense of ineffectiveness 
and actual mediocre performance has been the clinging to outmoded as- 
.sumptions about how organizations function. pre.sented alternatives to 
uv'se assumptions. 

Changes in Thinking about Organizations 

riK'Rcuioiial Model-How nun^s Really Don't Seo^, to mrk ^ argued 
that a dLsorienting, disintegrating, or incoherent state of :iffairs arises from 
imposing an outmoded model on our educational .svstem in a world that has 
•significantK' changed. \Xfe c-alled this model the ratioiiul model, and presented 
It .straightfon^-ardly in Chapter 2. Hallmarks of this model are 

• an orientation toward a single .set of .stable goals. 

• a belief that power is a fixed entit>- flowing from the top down through 
a tightly coupled and segmented structure, 

• lc)gical decision making that carefully choo.ses the single best path 
among all available options informed by all relevant knowledge, 

• operation in an environment that is stable and predictable and 

• a view of the teaching proce.ss that reduces that process to a single set 
of best practices. & ■ 
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It is imporiani lo reiterate thai the raticinal model is how many people 
feel school systems sfxyjild run and how the best ones du run. Our point has 
been that the former is not pcxssible and the latter not true. 

Tlx* Sowatiofial Model — How V?mg$ Really Seeiu to ^brk. It is clear 
that no explanatof}' frame'work can provide all the answers, but the nonm- 
tiomil framcAvork provides the potential for more productive and higher 
qualit\- work in a time of rapid change calling fur adaptation and innovation. 
Tlie nonrational model has its hallmarks too. First, we reiterate iliat nonra- 
lional does not mean irrational, and that schools do have a central mission — 
lo improve learning and the quality- of life in schools. Vllthin that mission 
however: 

• Goals can be multiple, competing, contradictor}; ambiguous, and 
promoted by a variety- of interest group.s. Goals are chcxsen as much by their 
power to command attention as by their intrinsic importance. 

• Decision making is closely tied to goal definition. Problems com- 
manding the most attention get flagged for a decision. Final decisions are 
made from a limited range of options in a last-minute flurry- of negotiatic:)ns 
and compromi.se. Problems that ultimately are most important to die mission 
may be ignored if they can't command attention, either because the\' have no 
effective spokespersons or because they are too .sen.sitive to be confronted 
directly 

• Power is an open-ended entity, available throughout the organization 
to those who have access to resources, 

• Tlie external environment is volatile and unpredictable; it intrudes at 
all points in the process, 

• There is a range of situationally appropriate teaching methodologies, 

• Tlie conneaion between policymaking and classroom instruction is 
tenuous and loosely coupled. 

Realizing the troubling nature of this view of the world, especially when 
contrasted with the appealing orderliness of the rational approach, we .spent 
some time restating our belief that the nonrational viev^- is a more accurate 
representation of reality; hence it is a more sensible approach to organiza- 
tional life in a world filled with change and uncertainty. Ftrhaps the ke\' to this 
part c^f the discussion is the reminder that schools now ser\'e multiple 
constituencies. In the past» educations constituency was more uniform in its 
background and goals. Given multiple constituencies, our approach to goals, 
decision making, power, external environment, the teaching process, and 
centralized authority seems to make a better fit with that reality. 

Amid the frequently shifting perspeaives of the nonrational model, 
howwer, one of our most important points has been that nonrational decision 
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makers need to be anahtical. sysiemaiic, and lo^^icil. But these skills, ex- 
ported from the rational model, take on new meaning in a nonrational world 
when the\* require augmentation by such strangers to the rational model as 
intuition, vision, and insight. These latter skills were pivotal in our discussion 
of nonrational leaders and how thcA* integrate rironal and nonrational skills 
into a unified complement of leadership behaviors. 

Let us recall three areas of the nonrational model where leadership can 
be exercised, 

SLMMARIZING STRATEGIES OF THE 
NONRAnONAL MODEL 

The Importance of Culture 

Given our belief that schools are cultural phenomena, it should not be 
surprising that understanding the culture of the organization is one of the 
most important aaiviries in the nonrational approach to organizations. >Xfe 
defined tu'o dimensions of culture— guiding beliefs and daily behavior— and 
provided tools for identihing these dimensions. VC^ also pro\-ided an ap- 
proach for using these dimensions to assess the health of the culture. 

Strategic Planning 

For those who feel that the nonrational model represents an irresponsi- 
ble approach to organizations, the chapter on strategic planning should have 
served as an antidote. Strategic planning does emphasize logic and analysis, 
but is a much more subtle and complex process than the artificial periodic 
and linear exercise of planning in the rational model. Our contrast of the 
produaion of master plans with masterful planning is more than just phrase- 
making. A strategic plan is dynamic, and is constantly being monitored, 
interpreted, altered, improved, and, above a]l, implemented. The skills and 
knowledge needed to earn* it out are more demanding than rational master 
planning. The emphasis on qualitative data, the need for both external and 
internal analysis, and the four dimensions of external data-gathering eco- 
nomic, political, technological, and social— are enough in themselves to push 
most v'ould-be educational planners into unfamiliar waters. 

Empowerment 

In Chapter 7 we discussed empowerment— a ke\' concept if organiza- 
tions are to be able to respond effectively to our changing environment and 
the changing expectations of workers. VMe indicated that this was a key 
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leadership behavior. B\ inference, effective leaders are willing and ahle to 
distribute power widely to people in the organizations: the\ do this by 
creating the integrated systems we have discussed pre\ iously and b\- assuring 
that access to support, information, and resources tlows throughout the 
organization. 

Leadership 

Our discussion of leadership also emphasized the importance of the 
context. >Xt? purposely chose to avoid providing our version of the standard 
list of leadership skills and qualities. Instead, we stressed the importance of 
the effective leader adopting a more funaional ^^nd holisric way of thinking 
about organizations — in short, the nonrational model. This approach re- 
quired the would-be it^ader to understand and assess the world wiiJiin and 
be\'ond organizations. Then the leader needed to develop a vision of the 
organization's future, 

A variet)' of approaches v\us needed to develop this vision. Again, rather 
than providing a linear list of skills, we used four directional metaphors for 
vision: foresight, hindsight, depth perception, and peripheral vision. VCi^ 
suggested two important modes of thought in order to de\'elop vision. 
Effeaive leaders needed a .s\'stematic method of scanning, monitoring, and 
interpreting events, in concert with a .simultaneous past, present, and future 
orientation. In seeking images to describe this way of thinking, we used 
holistic concepts — the hologram, or the gestali. An integrated synthesis of 
thought, with all faculties aaing in concert, was what we were portraying. 

Hie Nonrational Model at the Building Level 

Because of the concepts importance in the current knowledge base for 
effeaive schooling practices, building-level culture and leadership was ex- 
plored at some length in Chapter 9 School cultures are not the same as 
distria cultures; their importance in determining educational quaht)' makes it 
imperative that educators who would be leaders understand how the\' func- 
tion. \Xi: presented 13 charaaeristics that can be used to asse.ss a schools 
culture. A major point v^us that effective principals create cultures that encour- 
age and facilitate teaching and learning. Intriguing is the fact that the descrip- 
tions in the literature of effective schools overlap with descriptions of effective 
principals, an idea we will return to shortly 

After assessing the school culture, we presented three principles for 
altering culture: refraining from "if only^^ thiftking, thinking politically, and 
empowering others. Principals who would be leaders will need to effectively 
use these principles. Empowering others is the same concept as put forward 
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fcir district c)rga?iizatioiis in Chapter " Thinking pijliticallv is parallel to 
•strategic planning, discussed in Chapter 6. "If i)nlv ■ thinking is probablv one 
oi the hidden hallmarks of the rational nv .Jel. usually expressed in the'form 
of "if only ■ we could get more control over the students, "if onlv" we could 
get more cooperation from the staff or "if only" we could get more comput- 
ers. This chapter di.scussed the important role that .svmbol.s. rituals, and e\en 
mnhs play in schcxil cultures, just as in all organizational cultures Effective 
leaders mu.st have a clear understanding of cultures role in educational 
organizations. Only then can the\' effeaively emplov strategies to alter the 
Culture and build effeaive struaures. 

CONCLUSION: INTEGRITY AND EFFICAO. 

The chapter on leadership concluded with a discussion of integrit>- as the 
glue that holds the effeaive leaders aaions together reti.rn to that 
centralizing concept once again in closing this book. 

The roots of the words integrit>- and integration are the .same, meaning to 
create unit>- out of diversit>'. To integrate organizationallv. .socially mathe- 
matically or any other way means to bring together disparate parts and make 
them into a coherent whole. This coherent whole is differen.'; generallv more 
than the logical sum of its parts. 

Similarly as a human :rait. having integrit>' means to deal with the many 
challenges, problems, temptations, and possibilities of profe.ssional and per- 
•sonal life from a central point of view that integrates values, intention and 
aaion .so that, while the specific aaions of the person of integrity' mav 
sometimes be hard to predia. the central value core, intent, and general 
effeaiveness of those aaions are always prediaable. The persons actions are 
coherent. 

A sense of efficaq- arises when one knows that ones behavior is co- 
herent—that intentions lead to the desired results and that the re.sults are 
worthy Trust and confidence arise in others when the\- believe thev can count 
on coherence, competence, and integrity from superiors, colleagues, and 
subordinates. 

Integrit>- is a concept that can al.so be associated with organizational 
behaviors, cultures, and beliefs. \X1ien the actions of the organization ;.re 
integrated, they have integrit>-. And so. in the nonrational view of school 
systems, not only is the skilled leader with integritv- at the center, but the 
system itself has this integritv; generated partly through its integrated .systems. 
To say that an organization has integrit>' is to say that it is put together well, 
solid, and unshakable, with ail components working in concert, and that it 
keeps its promises. 
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HowLA-er, at the same time, the ncmrational intcuraicd organi/uiiion re- 
mains open to the external environment and internalK flexible — ihe adapiiu' 
and inncA-ative organization we haw been describin^^ throughout this book. 

>X1ien spoken of in this v\-ay, the organization begins to take on human 
charaaeristies. Just as out of the complex integrated systems that make up a 
human being comes a unified impression of that person, so, an integrated 
organization conceived in the nonrational model takes on charaaer As we 
mentioned above, it is intriguing that the descriptions of effective principals 
conceptually cxerlap the descriptions of effective schools. 

It is perhaps in this final anthropomorphic image of the organization mat 
we create the proper feeling of integrated wholeness for which we are 
reaching. The nonrational model, which uses the segmenting and anahtical 
skills of the rational model as part of its method for achie\'ing organizational 
understanding, goes be\*ond the rational model in developing the skills, often 
intuitive, that reach for integration and integrit>'. In this way, the nonrational 
model encompasses the rational, and becon.^es a significant further step in 
understanding and describing tlie complexity- of human organizations, A new 
and more complex integration is achie\*ed; greater iniegrit>' is given to our 
knovv'ledge. The center will hold. From this central anchoring point comes a 
new abilit>' to make results in school systems match our efforts and intentions. 
And just so, a sense of efficacy is restored. 
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